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Hotes. 


There is no need to recommend to readers of 
THE Bookman the posthumous volume of essays by 
Dixon Scott, “Men of Letters,” which was pub- 

lished the other 
day by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stough- 
ton. Most of the 
essays are on 
prominent living 
authors such as 
Bernard Shaw, 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Sir James Barrie, 
H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, 
Granville Barker, 
G. K. Chesterton, 
Mrs. Meynell, Max 
Mr. Alex. C. Welsh. Beerbohm; the 
fian Mothers, and’ Other Verses.’ Mir. Exskine Others dealing 
Macdonald is publishing immediately. 
with such as 
Henry James, Stanley Houghton, Browning and 
William Morris. There is a frontispiece portrait of 
the author and an Introduction in which Mr. Max 
Beerbohm writes of the life and work of Dixon Scott 
and expresses his own high opinion of his qualities 
as critic and essayist. 


No. 4 of the Norwich Public Library ‘“ Readers’ 
Guide,”” contains some notes on the Bicentenary 
of Gray, and a goodly list of various editions of 
his works and of books relating to him that are to 
be found in the Library. It announces also that in 
December the Dean of Norwich will deliver a lecture 


on Gray, on a day that will be duly advertised 
The ‘‘ Guide” can be had post free for three-half- 
pence, on application to Mr. George A. Stephen, 
the Norwich City Librarian. 


A collected edition of the War poems of Mr. Cecil 
Roberts, the Literary Editor of the Liverpool Daily 
Post, has just been published by Messrs. James 
Clarke and Co. The edition is limited to one 
hundred copies, and has been printed on the hand 
press of Mr. Grosvenor Laing. 


Another name to be added to the long and 
honoured list of journalists and authors who have 
laid down their lives in the War, is that of Sergeant 
Leslie ‘Coulson. He had proved himself a very 
brilliant. journalist ; had served on the staffs of 
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Mr. John Drinkwater, 


whose new bcok ot peems, “Clron Pools, Messrs Sidgwick & 
Jackson are publishing 
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Mr. Newman Flower, 
whose new novel, “ Crucifixion ” (Cassell), is reviewed in this Number. 


some of the leading London newspapers ; and had 
written stories and verse of fine quality—at least 
one of his poems, “The Rainbow,” written in 


Photo by Jno. Emberton, 
Wimbledon, 


Mr. G. W. Gough, 


whose brilliant romance, “The Yeoman Adventurer ’ (Methuen), 
has just been published in America by Messrs. Putnam. 


France and published since his death, deserves 
to go with the sonnets of Rupert Brooke into every 
war anthology. In September, 1914, he threw up 
his journalistic work and enlisted in the London 
Fusiliers. From Malta and Egypt, he went to 
Gallipoli; fought through that terrible campaign 
and was among the last who left the peninsula. 
Last April he was sent to France, and had 
shared in much fighting there before he was seriously 
wounded in one of the Somme battles, and some 
days later died of his wounds. He was the son of 
another journalist, Mr F. Raymond Coulson, well 
known for many years past as ‘“‘ Vexatus”’ and 
“Democritus ”’ of the Manchester Sunday Chronicle 


Sergeant Leslie Coulson. 


and as the author of two delightful books of humor- 
ous verse. Mr. Coulson has another son, 2nd 
Lieutenant Raymond Coulson, formerly Parl‘a- 
mentary correspondent and, later, War corres- 
pondent for one of the great North-country journals, 
now serving in India on the Afghan: border. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s epic of the English 
peasantry, ‘“‘ The Song of the Plow,’’ was published 
last month by Mr. Heinemann, and we hope to give 
it due consideration in our January Number. It 
is a great theme, a real epic subject, and Mr. Hewlett 
has handled it in the loftiest democratic spirit. 
Putting his argument in Aristotle’s manner, when 
he hit off “‘ The Odyssey ”’ in three lines, he says, in 
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a preface: ‘‘ A certain man, being in bondage to a 
proud Conqueror, maintained his customs, nourisht 
his virtues, obeyed his tyrants, and at the end of a 
thousand years found himself worse off than he was 
in the beginning of his servitude. He then lifted 
his head, lookt his master in the face, and his chains 
fell off him.”” He goes on to say how “ the horror 
and menace of German despotry ’’ has come upon 
us since he wrote those words, and adds: ‘‘ Nothing 
in history had prepared us for the uprising of our 
peasantry so soon as the issue was plain: it was 
wonderful that they rose, still more wonderful that 
they should have seen what was really at stake. 
By those two acts they declared themselves at once 


Photo by Sherrie Schell. Mr, Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


responsible citizens and the equals of their masters. 
My hope is that their masters may not forget, since 
they themselves certainly will not. If a war which 
has stultified the very idea of Manhood has never- 
theless made the British and their governors one 
people, it is worth the horror and the shame; and 
our sons’ sons may bless the German unawares.” 


Messrs. Macmillan are publishing simultaneously 
in England and America a new volume of poems, 
‘“ Livelihood,” by Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
They will issue it in January, in which month Mr. 
Gibson is to go on a tour through the United States 
giving readings from his works. The new book 
consists of a series of poems written in a form which 
the author describes as ‘“‘ dramatic reveric,’* because 


Mr. Sidney Dark, 


whose new novel, “ Atcaid,” Mr. John Lane has just publishe 1. 


each poem is the reverie of a man or woman during 
a crisis in his or her life. Though most of the poems 
were imagined, and a number of them actually 
written, before August, 1914, the war has inevitably 
modified the poet’s original conception of the series 
as a whole. 


Agnes Herbert, 
author of “ Two Dianas in Somaliland,” and other works, is the 
wite of Commander A. T. Stewart, R.N. Her new book, “ The 

Elephant” (Hutchinson), is reviewed in this number 
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Mr. Harold Weston. 


Authors are not only turning more and more to 
the writing of cinema plays, but one, at least, is now 
devoting himself to the practical business of pro- 
ducing them. Mr. Harold Weston, whose recent 
book on “‘ The Art of Photo-Play Writing ’’ (McBride, 
Nast & Co.), has been very favourably received by 
the reviewers, says the cinema attracted him away 
from literature because he found in it something 
that is lacking in literature and the other arts— 
‘‘an unbounded breadth of vision which gives the 
power of narrating an impression or emotion prac- 
tically without restrictions.’’ The cinematograph, 
he says, ‘“‘ steals the printed word from the novel, 
the picturesque art from painting, and the beauty 
of form and pose from sculpture, and blends them 
all in a living and moving whole.’ He believes 


‘who is also illus- 


the possibilities of the shadow play are almost 
boundless, and wrote his book on the subject “ to 
endeavour to awaken the interest of the more en- 
lightened portion of our pleasure-seeking com- 
munity.” Mr. Weston first produced for the Cunard 
Film Company, then for the British and Colonial 
Film Company, and is now producing for the Broad- 
west Film Company. 


“Knock Three Times” is the title given to a 
fantastic, eerie, whimsical story for children, by 
Mrs. Marion St. John Webb, which Messrs. Harrap 
are publishing early in the spring. This is Mrs. 
Webb’s second book. Her first, a delightful book 
of children’s verse, called ‘‘ The Littlest One,”’ which 
was published by 
the same firm 
nearly three years 
ago, met with a 
very favourable 
reception from 
critics and the 
public, and is 
now in its third 
thousand. It was 
illustrated by Miss 
Margaret Tennant, 


Mrs. Victor Rickard, 


Three Times. whose new novel, “ The Light above the Cross 
Roads,” has just been published by Messrs. 
Duckworth. 


Colonel Meadows Taylor’s remarkable story, 
“Confessions of a Thug,’’ first published in 1839, is 
the latest addition to Mr. Humphrey Milford’s 
admirable World’s Classics series. It has an in- 
teresting Introduction by Mr. C. W. Stewart. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


PHILIP GIBBS. 


By W. DoucLas NEWTON. 


NE of the writers who has come into his own in 

this war is Mr. Philip Gibbs, the correspondent 

for the Daily Chronicle. He has done this, perhaps, 
because in addition to being a curiously sure and brilliant 
journalist, he is also a novelist. That is, he has been able 
to bring the wide, modern, romantic outlook to bear in his 
survey and analysis of fighting and the conditions of 
fighting. He has been able to see that modern battle 


conditions, in spite of their machinery, their tedious 
trench life, their deliberate and almost commercial 
fashion of fighting, are yet full of the stuff of humanity. 
As Mr. Arnold Bennett has been able to prove that the 
commonplace days of existence in the dreary and harsh 
pottery districts can yet be days of glamour and ro- 
mance, so Mr. Philip Gibbs has shown that the business- 
like mechanics of war have a large and thrilling drama 
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of their own. He is one of the men who is giving us 
not a realistic or a melodramatic vision of war, but a 
naturalistic vision. He is a war correspondent of a 
new dispensation. 

Yet the most pronounced thing about Mr. Philip 
Gibbs, himself, is that he is the last person the man in 
the street would connect with war. He is as unlike the 
traditional picture of a war correspondent as any man 
could be. 

He is not only built small, but built almost daintily. 
He looks frail. His features are delicately fashioned. 
They are neat, and well cut, and of a cameo kind to fit 
his cameo pallor. Someone has likened his features to 
those of a Victorian intaglio, and that is not inapt. He 
has, at first glance, the look of a student, a man who has, 
with a certain human austerity, withdrawn from the 
excitements of the world to live among books. 

He has certainly a bookish flavour about him. It is 
not necessary to be informed that he has close on twenty 
books to his name, or that of these books more than half 
a dozen are novels. He. has an air both speculative and 
curiously exact that suggests his work. It is easy to 
understand that his intense interest in humanity led 
him to write those novels which began with “ The 
Individualist,” passed through a phase of speculation 
when ‘‘ The Street of Adventure,”’ “‘ Intellectual Mansions, 
S.W.” and books of their genre were produced, and 
finally settled into a study of pure psychology in those 
novels beginning with “ Oliver’s Kind Women” which 
he continued to write until the war interrupted the 
vein just after ‘‘ The Custody of the Child”’ had been 
published. It is also easy, knowing him, to see that his 
mind should be drawn to the study of exact fact also, 
and that he should have expressed his ideas both in 
two books of “‘ Essays’’ and in the historical books he 
has written, a list beginning with “The Romance of 
George Villiers, First Duke 
of Buckingham” and in- 
cluding studies of ‘‘ Men 
and Women of the First 
Revolution,” ‘‘ Founders of 
Empire,’ and other kindred 
volumes. It is a blend of 
theseromantic, psychological 
and actual outlooks that has 
made his contributions to 
the literature of this war so 
valuable, and the success of 
his own great book on the 
war, ‘ The Soul of the War,” 
so emphatic. 

Again, in the physical 
aspect there is a blending 
of delicacy and determina- 
tion that has carried him 
through. Outwardly he 
appears the last man capable 
of “roughing it.” You 


would say, at once, that it 
would not be possible for. 
him to stand the hard life 
of campaigning. 
that has been 
him already. 


In fact 
said to 
When going 
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to the Balkans in the war of 1912, his friends tried 
to dissuade him. “ You'll be dead in a month,” they 
insisted. He told me, with his warm smile, that he 
thought the prophets would be right. He thought that 
all the odds were on his dying. But he failed to die. 
‘“‘T put on several pounds in weight, that was all,’’ he 
admitted. 

You will see why Mr. Philip Gibbs takes risks in 
spite of prophets, when you look closely into his face. 
There is that in his eyes and mouth which speaks of his 
determination. His eyes are singularly steady and 
watchful. They are bright, not with the soul-piercing 
glance so popular in romance, but rather with an untiring 
alertness. You have the impression that they miss 
nothing, that every shade of feeling shown in your own 
eyes, face or lips is at once observed. You have to be 
careful before that glance, for it can see in your face 
the things you keep back from your lips. 

One man of European reputation was not careful 
enough before the steady vigilance of that glance, and 
that was Dr. Cook of Arctic fame. Gibbs went to Nor- 
way for his paper to interview Dr. Cook when he returned 
from the “ discovery’’ of the North Pole. Dr. Cook 
was glib enough, but there was something in his face 
that was not glib. ‘I knew he was a liar,” said Gibbs. 
Working on that furtive look and not on Dr. Cook’s 
story, the correspondent began to search for real facts. 
Both the facts and Philip Gibbs exposed the man in his 
fraud. 

About Philip Gibbs’ mouth there is also something 
alert, but an alertness of a repressed and determined 
nature. The lips are curiously puckered as though ever 
closing tight down on his own emotions, as though they 
were refusing to be misled by the amiability of circum- 
stances, were determined to get at the root facts in 
spite of the plausibility of appearances. In that com- 
pressed strength, too, is 
written something of the 
resolute courage of the man. 

His courage and boldness 
are remarkable. He takes 
risks with a calmness that 
is quite unexpected. At 
Sofia, in the Balkan Wars, 
the correspondents were for- 
bidden to approach the 
scenes of fighting. Gibbs 
was not content to sit wait- 
ing for such crumbs of news 
as the Bulgar authorities let 
fall .One fine day he left 
the capital and struck out 
for the front. What might 
have happened to him, 
heaven knows, but the next 
thing the correspondents 
saw of him was his return 
to Sofia under arrest for 
defying the Bulgarian 
Government. 

In the beginning of this 
war, too, when all the corre- 
spondents were greedy for 


Mr. Philip Gibbs acts, and experience was 
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hard to get, Philip Gibbs found a way of obtaining what 
his paper wanted. It is no part of the correspondent’s 
duty to his paper to run risks, but he ran them. He 
attached himself to one of the ambulances working with 
the Belgian Army, and with that ambulance went right 
into the firing line. Cover was not then the satisfying 
thing it has since become, and he was forced to get his 
news and help evacuate the wounded with shells ex- 
vloding dangerously near him. When the shells began 
o come too close he “‘ went a bit green,” as he said, but 
he stuck to his task, and as a result his paper had some 
of the most thrilling personal despatches in the first 
months of the war. He had some escapes. Once he 
thought that the shelling was drawing too close, and 
moved his car from under a wall to another position. 
When he returned to his post a few minutes later, the 
wall had disappeared. A big shell had blown it to 
pieces. He had escaped by moments only. 

In a personal sense his experiences in France will 
be as valuable to him as an artist, as they have been 
fortunate for us his readers. The war came at a phase 
in his mental development when his heart and mind 
were becoming more and more absorbed in a psychological 
interest in humanity. That psychological interest has 
made his writing on the war so precious; but how will 
the war affect him? One ventures to think that it will 
deepen and strengthen his artistic outlook to a very 
profound measure. For him it has come—with all its 
opportunities for perceiving the humanity of human 
nature made emphatic under great stress—when his 
psychological curiosity had entered on a phase of great 
activity after a spell of what one might call ‘‘ retarded 
action.” 

I mean by “ retarded action”’ that after starting out 
to consider human nature in sympathetic, spiritual 
fashion in his first novel ‘‘ The Individualist,” a thor- 
oughly interesting study of a woman beset by mental 
and emotional circumstances, he swung off on to a series 
of novels apropos, in which the story, the actual theme, 
assumed domination over the psychological aspect of 
his case. Of this group “ The Spirit of Revolt,’ “ The 
Street of Adventure,” and “‘ Intellectual Mansions, $.W.”’ 
stand as examples. The theme of each of these novels, 
as well as their treatment, gives each the aspect of a 
journalistic coup rather than of a spiritual, and humanly 
developed study. It was as though journalism had 
captured him, and had given him that “ nose for copy ”’ 
which had enabled him to perceive in each of his themes 
the great “story” that the public would want. ‘ The 
Spirit of Revolt”’ is a novel of demagogy, written at 
a time when the power of the Labour men began to 
ferment the land. ‘‘ The Street of Adventure’’ is the 
story of a great newspaper which failed just when it 
appeared to promise an influential career, the actual 
failure of that paper was a topic on men’s tongues when 
Gibbs wrote. “ Intellectual Mansions, S.W.”’ caught the 
beginnings of the Woman’s Suffrage and the Suburban 
culture movement just when these phases of life were 
beginning to impress the public. 

It would seem that the “ good story’”’ was in his 


mind as he wrote more than anything else ; and let it 
be understood that, as stories, they are as good as any 
of their kind, and the best of them, ‘‘ The Street of 
Adventure,” stands as the most actual of the pictures 
of Fleet Street yet given to us. It is also true that there 
is a certain amount of psychology in each of these books, 
but the psychology seems accidental rather than analyti- 
cal. The writing, too, depends more on the narrative 
than on eloquence. The dialogue and the characterisa- 
tion are forced to conform to the theme, not develop- 
ing the themes unforced. The effect gives an air of 
unnaturalness, and a general atmosphere which is a 
little “‘ cardboardy.”’ 

However, this phase of his writing has served him. 
The journalist in him has enabled him to perceive the 
essential value of a good story, of large themes and of 
truth and actuality in treatment ; when he came back 
to his first ideals, as he did in “ Oliver’s Kind Women,” 
he was able to wed his absorbing interest in the 
psychology of human beings to a strong craftsmanship 
in story writing. ‘ Oliver’s Kind Women” was the 
study of a young and unpleasant man who used literary 
attitudes to enable him to impose on “ kind women.” 
It was the first of Gibbs’ later character novels, ‘‘ Helen 
of Lancaster Gate,” A Master of Life’ following, and 
“The Custody of the Child’’ appeared just before the 
war. All are close and sympathetic studies of life, and 
if Mr. Gibbs has to fight against a sense of artificiality, 
the quality of his insight is steadily deepening. The 
first portion of ‘“‘ The Custody of the Child,”’ the portion 
that shows the life of a boy in a Battersea flat, before 
divorce proceedings have severed the mother from the 
father giving him the ‘“ custody of the child,’’ the first 
part of this novel is a precious and a moving study 
of youth, beautifully done, and poignantly true to life. 
The remainder of the book is not so strong, for the 
sense of situation rather than characterisation enters 
into the spirit of the later pages, and the psychology 
becomes a little forced. 

This was the last of his novels before the war, but 
his book, ‘‘ The Soul of the War,” is as full and as 
poignant asanynovel. Its human quality is enormously 
moving. It is a naturalistic study of Armageddon, 
not all glitter as the romanticists would have it, not all 
evil as the realists would have it. The actual war is 
there; courage and grimness, squalor and nobility, 
beastliness and beauty. There is a fearlessness and a 
lack of equivocation about the handling. But it is 
not kinematic. A sympathy and insight gives the book 
a glowing and psychological verity. 

Philip Gibbs hates war, as I happen to know, he hates 
the thought that any personal notoriety (his own word) 
should come to him out of it. Yet it is fortunate for 
himself, as it has been fortunate for us, that he should 
have been so deeply intrigued with his present psycho- 
logical phase of development when war came. He has 
helped to deepen and strengthen our knowledge of the 
facts of humanity at war, just as war must have helped 
to deepen and strengthen his knowledge of humanity 
for all time. . 
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MISS AMBER REEVES. 


By W. L. GEORGE. 


DON’T agree with you at all.” As she spoke 
I felt that Miss Amber Reeves would have 
greeted as defiantly the converse of my proposition. 
She stood in a large garden on Campden Hill, where 
one of those pre-war at homes was proceeding, her 
effect heightened by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s weary 
polish, and the burning twilight of Miss May Sinclair. 
Not far off Mr. Wyndham Lewis was languid and Mr. 
Gilbert Cannan eloquently silent. Miss Violet Hunt, 
rather mischievous, was 
talking to Mr. Edgar Jepson, 
who obviously lay in 
ambush, preparing to slay 
an idealist, presumably Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. I 
felt very mild near this 
young lady so dark in the 
white frock of simplicity or 
artifice, with broad cheeks 
that recalled the rattle- 
snake, soft cheeks tinted 
rather like a tea rose, with 
long, dark eyes, wicked, 
aggressive, and yet laughing. 
I felt very old—well over 
thirty. For Miss Reeves 
had just come down from 
Newnham, and, indeed, that 
afternoon she was still 
coming down...on a 
toboggan. When I met her 
the other day she said: 
“Well, perhaps you are 
right.” It is queer how one 
changes! But then, for X > 
many months Miss Amber NG 
Reeves has been working in ~~ 
the Admiralty. 

She was about twenty- 
three, and that is not so 
long ago; she was still the 
child who has attended 
Sunday School and been “ brought up pious.” Daughter 
of a New Zealand Cabinet Minister and of a mother so 
rich in energy that she turned to suffrage the scholarly 
Mr. Pember Reeves,-Miss Amber Reeves was a spoilt 
child. She was also the child of a principle, had been 
sent to Kensington High School to learn to be demo- 
cratic and meet the butcher’s daughter. She had been 
to Newnham too, taken up socialism, climbed up a drain 
pipe and been occasionally sought in marriage. At 
ten she had written poems and plays, then fortunately 
gave up literature and, as a sponge flung into the river 
of life, took in people as they were, arrived at the maxim 
that things do not matter but only the people who do 
them. A last attempt to organise her took place in 
the London School of Economics, where she was to 
write a thesis ; one sometimes suspects that she never 
got over it. 


From a drawing. 


This is not quite just, for she is changed. Not hostile 
now, but understanding, interested in peculiarities as 
a magpie collecting spoons. Without much illusion, 
though ; her novels are the work of a faintly cynical 
Mark Tapley. 

She is driven to mimic the ordinary people whom 
she cannot help loving, who are not as herself yet whom 
she forgives because they amuse her. She is still the 
rattlesnake of gold and rose, but (zoological originality) 
one thinks also of an Italian 
greyhound with folded paws, 
or a furred creature of the 
bush that lurks and watches 
with eyes mischievous rather 
than cruel. 

On reading this over 
again I discover that she 
has got over the London 
School of Economics, though 
her first two books showed 
heavy the brand of Clare 
Market. Miss Amber Reeves 
started out to do good, 
but fortunately repented. 
She has not wiitten many 
novels, only three in five 
years, an enviable record, 
- and they were all admirable 

Me novels, with faults that are 
not those of Mrs. Barclay 
‘il rd or of Mr. Temple Thurston. 
y Over every chapter the Blue 

Book hovered. Her first 

novel, “The Reward of 

Virtue,” exhibited the pro- 

found hopelessness of youth. 

For Evelyn Baker, daughter 


= of a mother who was glad 


Amber Reeves 
(Mrs. Blanco White). 


she was a girl because “ girls 
are so much easier,” was 
doomed to lead the stupid 
life. Plump, handsome, 
fond of pink, she lived in Notting Hill, went to 
dances, loved the artist and married the merchant, 
knew she did not love the merchant and went on 
living with him; she took to good works, grew tired 
of them, and gave birth to a girl child, thanking 
fate because “ girls are so much easier.” The story of 
Evelyn is so much the story of everybody that it seems 
difficult to believe it is the story of anybody. But it is. 
“The Reward of Virtue” is a remarkable piece of 
realism, and it is evidence of taste in a first novel to 
choose a stupid heroine, and not one who plays Vincent 
d’Indy and marries somebody called Hugo. 

In that book Miss Amber Reeves indicated accom- 
plishment, but this was rather slight; only in her 
second novel, ‘‘ A Lady and her Husband,” was she to 
develop her highest quality: the understanding of the 
ordinary man. (All young women novelists understand 
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hard to get, Philip Gibbs found a way of obtaining what 
his paper wanted. It is no part of the correspondent’s 
duty to his paper to run risks, but he ran them. He 
attached himself to one of the ambulances working with 
the Belgian Army, and with that ambulance went right 
into the firing line. Cover was not then the satisfying 
thing it has since become, and he was forced to get his 
news and help evacuate the wounded with shells ex- 
vloding dangerously near him. When the shells began 
o come too close he “‘ went a bit green,’’ as he said, but 
he stuck to his task, and as a result his paper had some 
of the most thrilling personal despatches in the first 
months of the war. He had some escapes. Once he 
thought that the shelling was drawing too close, and 
moved his car from under a wall to another position. 
When he returned to his post a few minutes later, the 
wall had disappeared. A big shell had blown it to 
pieces. He had escaped by moments only. 

In a personal sense his experiences in France will 
be as valuable to him as an artist, as they have been 
fortunate for us his readers. The war came at a phase 
in his mental development when his heart and mind 
were becoming more and more absorbed in a psychological 
interest in humanity. That psychological interest has 
made his writing on the war so precious; but how will 
the war affect him? One ventures to think that it will 
deepen and strengthen his artistic outlook to a very 
profound measure. For him it has come—with all its 
opportunities for perceiving the humanity of human 
nature made emphatic under great stress—when his 
psychological curiosity had entered on a phase of great 
activity after a spell of what one might call ‘‘ retarded 
action.” 

{ mean by “ retarded action”’ that after starting out 
to consider human nature in sympathetic, spiritual 
fashion in his first novel ‘‘ The Individualist,’”’ a thor- 
oughly interesting study of a woman beset by mental 
and emotional circumstances, he swung off on to a series 
of novels apropos, in which the story, the actual theme, 
assumed domination over the psychological aspect of 
his case. Of this group “ The Spirit of Revolt,” ‘‘ The 
Street of Adventure,”’ and “‘ Intellectual Mansions, S.W.”’ 
stand as examples. The theme of each of these novels, 
as well as their treatment, gives each the aspect of a 
journalistic coup rather than of a spiritual, and humanly 
developed study. It was as though journalism had 
captured him, and had given him that “ nose for copy”’ 
which had enabled him to perceive in each of his themes 
the great “story” that the public would want. ‘‘ The 
Spirit of Revolt’’ is a novel of demagogy, written at 
a time when the power of the Labour men began to 
ferment the land. ** The Street of Adventure”’ is the 
story of a great newspaper which failed just when it 
appeared to promise an influential career, the actual 
failure of that paper was a topic on men’s tongues when 
Gibbs wrote. “‘ Intellectual Mansions, S.W.’’ caught the 
beginnings of the Woman’s Suffrage and the Suburban 
culture movement just when these phases of life were 
beginning to impress the public. 

It would seem that the “ good story’’ was in his 


mind as he wrote more than anything else ; and let it 
be understood that, as stories, they are as good as any 
of their kind, and the best of them, ‘‘ The Street of 
Adventure,” stands as the most actual of the pictures 
of Fleet Street yet given to us. It is also true that there 
is a certain amount of psychology in each of these books, 
but the psychology seems accidental rather than analyti- 
cal. The writing, too, depends more on the narrative 
than on eloquence. The dialogue and the characterisa- 
tion are forced to conform to the theme, not develop- 
ing the themes unforced. The effect gives an air of 
unnaturalness, and a general atmosphere which is a 
little “‘ cardboardy.”’ 

However, this phase of his writing has served him. 
The journalist in him has enabled him to perceive the 
essential value of a good story, of large themes and of 
truth and actuality in treatment ; when he came back 
to his first ideals, as he did in “ Oliver’s Kind Women,” 
he was able to wed his absorbing interest in the 
psychology of human beings to a strong craftsmanship 
in story writing. ‘ Oliver’s Kind Women” was the 
study of a young and unpleasant man who used literary 
attitudes to enable him to impose on “ kind women.” 
It was the first of Gibbs’ later character novels, ‘‘ Helen 
of Lancaster Gate,” “A Master of Life ’’ following, and 
“The Custody of the Child’’ appeared just before the 
war. All are close and sympathetic studies of life, and 
if Mr. Gibbs has to fight against a sense of artificiality, 
the quality of his insight is steadily deepening. The 
first portion of ‘‘ The Custody of the Child,” the portion 
that shows the life of a boy in a Battersea flat, before 
divorce proceedings have severed the mother from the 
father giving him the “ custody of the child,” the first 
part of this novel is a precious and a moving study 
of youth, beautifully done, and poignantly true to life. 
The remainder of the book is not so strong, for the 
sense of situation rather than characterisation enters 
into the spirit of the later pages, and the psychology 
becomes a little forced. 

This was the last of his novels before the war, but 
his book, ‘‘ The Soul of the War,” is as full and as 
poignant asanynovel. Its human quality is enormously 
moving. It is a naturalistic study of Armageddon, 
not all glitter as the romanticists would have it, not all 
evil as the realists would have it. The actual war is 
there; courage and grimness, squalor and nobility, 
beastliness and beauty. There is a fearlessness and a 
lack of equivocation about the handling. But it is 
not kinematic. A sympathy and insight gives the book 
a glowing and psychological verity. 

Philip Gibbs hates war, as I happen to know, he hates 
the thought that any personal notoriety (his own word) 
should come to him out of it. Yet it is fortunate for 
himself, as it has been fortunate for us, that he should 
have been so deeply intrigued with his present psycho- 
logical phase of development when war came. He has 
helped to deepen and strengthen our knowledge of the 
facts of humanity at war, just as war must have helped 
to deepen and strengthen his knowledge of humanity 
for all time. . 
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MISS AMBER REEVES. 


By W. L. GEORGE. 


DON’T agree with you at all.”’ As she spoke 
I felt that Miss Amber Reeves would have 
greeted as defiantly the converse of my proposition. 
She stood in a large garden on Campden Hill, where 
one of those pre-war at homes was proceeding, her 
effect heightened by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s weary 
polish, and the burning twilight of Miss May Sinclair. 
Not far off Mr. Wyndham Lewis was languid and Mr. 
Gilbert Cannan eloquently silent. Miss Violet Hunt, 
rather mischievous, was 
talking to Mr. Edgar Jepson, 
who obviously lay in 
ambush, preparing to slay 
an idealist, presumably Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. I 
felt very mild near this 
young lady so dark in the 
white frock of simplicity or 
artifice, with broad cheeks 
that recalled the rattle- 
snake, soft cheeks tinted 
rather like a tea rose, with 
long, dark eyes, wicked, 
aggressive, and yet laughing. 
I felt very old—well over 
thirty. For Miss Reeves 
had just come down from 
Newnham, and, indeed, that 
afternoon she was still 
coming down...on a 
toboggan. When I met her 
the other day she said: 
“Well, perhaps you are 
right.” It is queer how one 
changes! But then, for ‘GE 
many months Miss Amber b 
Reeves has been working in N 
the Admiralty. 

She was about twenty- 
three, and that is not so 
long ago; she was still the 
child who has attended 
Sunday School and been “ brought up pious.” Daughter 
of a New Zealand Cabinet Minister and of a mother so 
rich in energy that she turned to suffrage the scholarly 
Mr. Pember Reeves,-Miss Amber Reeves was a spoilt 
child. She was also the child of a principle, had been 
sent to Kensington High School to learn to be demo- 
cratic and meet the butcher’s daughter. She had been 
to Newnham too, taken up socialism, climbed up a drain 
pipe and been occasionally sought in marriage. At 
ten she had written poems and plays, then fortunately 
gave up literature and, as a sponge flung into the river 
of life, took in people as they were, arrived at the maxim 
that things do not matter but only the people who do 
them. A last attempt to organise her took place in 
the London School of Economics, where she was to 
write a thesis; one sometimes suspects that she never 
got over it. 


From a drawing. 


This is not quite just, for she is changed. Not hostile 
now, but understanding, interested in peculiarities as 
a magpie collecting spoons. Without much illusion, 
though ; her novels are the work of a faintly cynical 
Mark Tapley. 

She is driven to mimic the ordinary people whom 
she cannot help loving, who are not as herself yet whom 
she forgives because they amuse her. She is still the 
rattlesnake of gold and rose, but (zoological originality) 
one thinks also of an Italian 
greyhound with folded paws, 
or a furred creature of the 
bush that lurks and watches 
with eyes mischievous rather 
than cruel. 

On reading this over 
again I discover that she 
has got over the London 
School of Economics, though 
her first two books showed 
heavy the brand of Clare 
Market. Miss Amber Reeves 
started out to do good, 
but fortunately repented. 
She has not wiitten many 
novels, only three in five 
years, an enviable record, 
and they were all admirable 
novels, with faults that are 
not those of Mrs. Barclay 
or of Mr. Tempie Thurston. 
Over every chapter the Blue 
Book hovered. Her first 
novel, “The Reward of 
Virtue,” exhibited the pro- 
found hopelessness of youth. 
For Evelyn Baker, daughter 
of a mother who was glad 
she was a girl because “ girls 
are so much easier,’ was 
doomed to lead the stupid 
life. Plump, handsome, 
fond of pink, she lived in Notting Hill, went to 
dances, loved the artist and married the merchant, 
knew she did not love the merchant and went on 
living with him; she took to good works, grew tired 
of them, and gave birth to a girl child, thanking 
fate because “ girls are so much easier.” The story of 
Evelyn is so much the story of everybody that it seems 
difficult to believe it is the story of anybody. But it is. 
“The Reward of Virtue” is a remarkable piece of 
realism, and it is evidence of taste in a first novel to 
choose a stupid heroine, and not one who plays Vincent 
d’Indy and marries somebody called Hugo. 

In that book Miss Amber Reeves indicated accom- 
plishment, but this was rather slight; only in her 
second novel, ““ A Lady and her Husband,” was she to 
develop her highest quality: the understanding of the 
ordinary man. (All young women novelists understand 
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the artist, for nobody does ; the man they never under- 
‘stand is the one who spends fifty years successfully 
paying bills.) The ordinary man is Mr. Heyham, who 
runs tea shops and easily controls a handsome wife of 
orty-five, while he fails to control Fabian daughters 
-and a painfully educated son. He runs his tea shops 
for profit, while Mrs. Heyham at forty-five comes to 
the unexpected view that he should run them for the 
good of his girls. There is a revolution in Hampstead 
when she discovers that Mr. Heyham does not, for the 
-girls are sweated ; worse still, she sees that to pay them 
better will not help much, for extra wages will not mean 
more food but only more hats. They are all marvel- 
lously alive, the hard, lucid daughters, the soft and 
illogical Mrs. Heyham, and especially Mr. Heyham, 
kindly, loving, generous, yet capable of every beastliness 
‘while maintaining faith in his own rectitude. Mr. 
Heyham is a triumph, for he is just everybody ; he is 
“the man with whose experiences women are trained 
‘to sympathise while he is not trained to sympathise 
with theirs.” He is the ordinary, desirous man, the 
male. Listen to this analysis of man: “‘ He has a need 
to impress himself on the world he finds outside him, 
an impulse that drives him to achieve his ends reck- 
lessly, ruthlessly, through any depth of suffering and 
-conflict . . . it is just by means of the qualities that 
are often so irritating, their tiresome restlessness, their 
curiosity, their disregard for security, for seemliness, 
-even for life itself, that men have mastered the world 
and filled it with the wealth of civilisation. It is after 
this foolish, disorganised fashion of theirs, each of them 
—difficult, touchy creatures—busy with his personal 
ambitions, that they have armed the race with science, 
dignified it with art—one can take men lightly, but one 
cannot take lightly the things that men have done.” 
That sort of man sweats his waitresses because such 
is his duty to the shareholders. It is in this sort of 
man, Mr. Heyham, who wants more money, Edward 
Day, the prig who hates spending it, that Miss Amber 
Reeves realises herself. Analysis rather than evocation 
is her mission’; she does not as a rule seek beauty, and 
~when she strives, as in her last novel, ‘‘ Helen in Love,” 


where a cheap little minx is kissed on the beach and 
is thus inspired, Miss Amber Reeves fails to achieve 
beauty in people ; she achieves principally affectation. 
Beauty is not her métier ; irony and pity are nearer to 
her, which is not so bad if we reflect that such is the 
motto of Anatole France. Oh! she is no mocking 
literary sprite as the Frenchman, nor has she his graces ; 
she is somewhat tainted by the seriousness of life, but 
she has just this that distinguishes her from her fellows : 
she can achieve laughter without hatred. 

One should not, however, dismiss in a few words 
this latest novel. One can disregard the amazingly 
good picture of the lower-middle class family from 
which Helen springs, its circumscribed nastiness, its 
vulgar pleasure in appearances, for Miss Amber Reeves 
has done as good work before. But one must observe 
her new impulse towards the rich, idle, cultured people, 
whom she idealises so that they appear as worn orna- 
ments of silver-gilt. It seems that she is reacting 
against indignation, that she is turning away from 
social reform towards the caste that has achieved a 
corner in graces. It may be that she has come to think 
the world incurable and wishes to retire as an anchorite 

. only she retires to Capua: this is not good, for 
any withdrawal into a selected atmosphere implies that 
criticism of this atmosphere will be suspended. Nothing 
so swiftly as that kills virility in literature. 

But even so Miss Amber Reeves distinguishes herself 
from her immediate rivals, Miss Viola Meynell, Miss 
Bridget Maclagan, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, Miss Ivy 
Low and Miss Katherine Gerould, by an interest in 
business and in politics. She really knows -what is a 
limited liability company or an issue warrant. She is 
not limited by love, but embraces such problems as 
money, rank, science, class habits, which serve or destroy 
love. She finds her way in the modern tangle where 
emotion and cupidity trundle together on a dusty road. 
She is not always just, but she is usually judicial. Her 
men are rather gross instead of strong ; she likes them, 
she tolerates them; they are together brutes and “ poor 
dears.” But then we are most of us a little like 
that. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DECEMBER, I9I6. 


We regret that as we are compelled to go to press this month before the last day fixed for sending in papers for these 
‘Competitions we are unable to announce the results of the December Competitions in ottr Christmas Number. 
Results will be given and new announcements made next month. 
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THOMAS GRAY. 
(Born Cornhill, 26th December, 1716.) 


By THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


HE varieties and eccentricities of literary opinion 
are almost limitless, but I have never heard 
anyone say that if he had to restrict himself to one book 
for a period of solitude he would choose Gray’s Poems. 
Three Odes and one Elegy, however perfect, would 
hardly satisfy the need of a reader even of the most 
concentrative type Cambridge has ever produced. And, 
indeed, to possess Gray in print would be superfluous, 
for even in this day of non-quotation and defective 
verbal memory the best stanzas of Gray are engraved 
upon the memory of most Englishmen. It is not more 
than the truth to say that the divine truisms of the 
“ Elegy,” which moved Tennyson to tears and stimulated 
the hero Wolfe at the moment when the solid world 
seemed in a state of suspense, have brought home the 
exquisite pleasure of poetry to more of our countrymen 
than any other poem in the world. No modern poem has 
withstood the attrition of Time better. It was incubated 
for six or seven years before completion, and it might 
almost be said that it became famous before it was born. 
Like Shakespeare’s Sonnets or Overbury’s Characters 
it was passed round among private friends, and it became 
the rage of a coterie before it became the criterion to 
the general public of what Poetry could accomplish 
and what a poet existed for. The most learned man 
in Europe, as Gray was reputed, had written a poem 
so general in its sympathies and so universal in its 
appeal, that it carried all hearts by storm—young 
and old, gentle and simple, learned and unlearned. 

Addison, Byron and other poets have won fame at 
a bound. Gray by a single 
stroke attained to the top of 
the Parnassus and was 
acclaimed as Laureate, though 
he was far too indolent even 
to accept a sinecure. 

Gray was the target of the 
Conservative criticism of his 
day. What Wordsworth and 
Keats were to Lockhart and 
Jeffrey he was to Johnson 
and his satellites. His en- 
trenched position, mysterious 
somewhat though it was, 
proved a source of vague un- 
easiness to the champions of 
the broad highway and the 
beaten path. The old guard 
of Dryden and Pope were 
conscious that a new standard 
was being set up in calm dis- 
regard of the canons of the 
metropolis. The dawn of 
what is now called romanticism 
was flushing in the eritical 


views of Warton and in the delicate chiaroscuro of Collins.. 
Gray was rumoured to be at work upon a History of 
English Poetry profoundly subversive of all recognised: 
opinions. He never brought this to fruition. Gray 
was too fastidious to back his inmost intuitions, but his. 
letters and fragments afford a mine rich in explosive 
material where the prejudices of the worshippers of the: 
Augustan Age were involved. The old school of critics. 
had tackled the older English in a very tenebrous. 
and tepid fashion. The seventeenth century tasters. 
and scholars had explored the writers of antiquity 
pre-eminently as a mine for precedents, quotations and’ 
doctrinaire opinions often in the most dry-as-dust fashion. 
Since the conspiracy of Swift, Arbuthnot and Boling- 
broke against the scribble of the pedants, the older 
masters had been cruelly neglected. Now Gray fre- 
quently cites them, but he does so in a discerning way 
and with the familiarity of old and close acquaintance- 
ship. He questions some of the conclusions of Puttenham: 
and Sidney ; he admires the picturesqueness of Froissart, 
the Herodotus of his age; he also knew Villehardouin 
and Commines ; Pausanias and Athenzus he read more: 
than once. “I take prose and verse together, like bread 
and cheese.'’ He lived with the old poets; read and. 
re-read AEschrylus and Pindar and the Greek epigramma- 
tists ; was familiar with Chaucer and even with Lydgate.. 
Later on he loved Racine and Gresset, and in Johnson’s 
despite waxed enthusiastic over Rousseau and his Emile 
(he had not to digest the Confessions). ‘‘ Remember 
Dryden; be blind to his faults” he ends a letter. 
“ This man is a poet’ he 
mented on the “ Traveller.” 
There is no trivial preciosity 
in his judgments. He spoke 
highly of stanzas in “ The 
Castle of Indolence’’ ; appre-- 
ciated Montesquieu and 
Marivaux; delighted in 
Clarendon’s ‘‘ Continuation,” 
and was an excellent critic ot 
Buffon. He is in a character-- 
istic mood in his letter to 
Hurd of August, 1757, which 
helps to explain his non- 
achievement of some of the 
great things posterity would. 
have had from him. 


“To be employed is to be 
happv. This principle of mine 
(and I am convinced of its. 
truth) has, as usual, no influence 
on my practice. I am alone 
and ennuyé to the last degree, 
yet do nothing. Indeed I have 
one excuse—my health is not 
extraordinary, ever since I came: 


Thomas Gray. 
From:the original by Eckardt now in the National Portrait Gallery. 
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hither, to Stoke Poges. It is no great malady, but several 
little ones that seem brewing no gcod to me. It will be a 
particular pleasure to me to know whether content dwells in 
Leicestershire, and how she entertains herself there. Only 
do not be too happy, nor forget entirely the quiet ugliness 
of Cambridge.” 


The diagnosis of the melancholy and the sombres platsirs 
d’un ceur melancholique from which he suifered re- 
sembles Burton’s. You remember Burton’s parting 
shot, “Be not solitary, be not idle.’’ Gray suffered 
terribly from the sheltered college life, hobbies of 
curiosity, fastidious indolence, unlimited books and 
che habit of reclining on the sofa. But he wrote the 
most enchanting letters, and his indolence is far more 
interesting than the indefatigable energy of the generality 
of writers. There are numerous poets in France and 
England alike who are known for a single sonnet, a 
short lyric, men of one poem. Gray diifers from them 
in the fact that although his fame depends upon one 
or two short things, he was the inspirer of a new era 
and a foreshadower of much that was to come to pass 
in the paradise of English Poetry. Gray’s den at 
Cambridge was an epitome of his hobbies. A_harpsi- 
chord was deeply encrusted with portfolios representing 
his varying and successive curiosities. Heraldry and 
archeology acquired at the British Museum (then 
recently opened), a herbarium, shells, drawings, glossaries, 
insects, northern antiquities, English ballads and 
foreign collections of poetic rariora. Where he really 
surpassed his age was in his much deeper love for 
nature. His comments in his Linneus are those of 


au 


Thomas Gray 


(aged 15). 
From a painting by Richardson. 


Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


National Poitrait Gallery. 


Thomas Gray. 
Drawn by James Basire from a sketch by Gray's friend and 
biographer, the Rev. William Mason. 


an intelligent naturalist. His rare drawings are ex- 
quisite. His notes on the signs of the approach of 
summer suggest the delicacy of Richard Jeiferies or 
Edward Thomas. He notes the changes of the land- 
scape in the progress of the day ; marks the hoar-frost 
that melts and exhales in a thin bluish smoke ; rejoices 
in the tender emerald green preserved late in the summer 
by the long rains. What sensitiveness to colour is 
there in his description of Saddleback, whose furrowed 
sides were gilt by the noonday sun, while its brow 
appeared of a sad purple from the shadow of the clouds 
as they sailed slowly by it. Both he and Cowper, more 
in their letters, perhaps, than in their poems, show 
themselves prophetic of Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
scholar-poets too like Spenser and Milton. No less 
important as a symptom of the growing revolt against 
the self-complacency of the moralising grand sviécle 
was Gray’s interest in the pioneers of our English 
Literature, and in the old Norse and Icelandic mythology 
as revealed now for the first time in Paul Henry Mal- 
lett’s famous “ Introduction’’ to Scandinavian Letters 
and Folk Lore.. Northern Antiquities, the revival of 
Ballads, Documents, and Popular Legends, the resuscita- 
tion of Celtic, Gaelic and Erse poetry (whatever precisely 
those adjectives mean) was going to shift the centre of 
our poetic gravity profoundly. Wildly romantic, pic- 
turesque poetry was about to become the rage in this 
island and on the continent of Europe among the 
advanced school. Of this school Gray was a pioneer, 
of this new taste he was the most scholarly representative. 
That an erudite and virtuoso of such refined taste and 
such fastidious isolation should have produced the 
most popular poem in the language was a phenom- 
enon as singular as if Walter Pater should have 
written “Crossing the Bar,’ or Professor Ker should 
be discovered by a detective critic of the future to be 
the only begetter of ‘‘ Lest we Forget.” 

Johnson rallied the Conservatives to the standards 
of Dryden and Pope. Walpole who fell asleep over 
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desire to be in the front of have arvag'd Boe 

and Gray—not to speak of Chee Zp many Y nell frags 

Chatterton. Gray was really y, of fer f Ray, serene 

and by the form he gave to pee 

it, supplied our first Bio- So scatter 

have resolved to adopt and groweng tear 

plan of Mr. Mason in his She strugglimy Vangs Fruth te £>, 

I cannot conceive a more With Wncense, kindled al the! Muses Jaime 


some irony in the circum- jaf Kept the nei 
stance of the life of the 
finicking scholar serving as 
the framework for the Life 


sr Sag 


From the original in 


‘ Story of the Hero as Man Now in the possession ot Pembroke Hall, Cambridge iy eee 
of Letters — tears trickling 

A down the granite rock. 

; It can hardly be said that Gray achieved any struc- of Gray. Gray was a scholar, he aimed at philosophic 

tural triumph for the “ Elegy,” if only for the reason pathos, he aspired to the understanding of Europe, he 

i that the “ Elegy ” has no distinct structural marks in — despaired of attaining anywhere near lyric perfection. 

English. But he consecrated the form he chose with It is amazing that such a typical Don should have 


much felicity, and his phrases and adjectives have worn 
a deep channel in literary English. Gray’s epithets 
have become “ immemorial ’’; but they are far sought ; 
he gives three Italian parallels in notes to the “ Elegy.” 
He is fond of figures of speech, elaborate personifications, 
unwieldy adjectives—such as “ circumscribed’’—classical 
usages, hard syntax, inversions, compound epithets, 
outlandish phrases. One of these, “Far from the 
madding crowd,” has become semi-proverbial—nay, 
has been adopted to the service of one of the finest novels 
in English. Gray wrote and re-wrote with the metic- 
ulous concentration of a Milton or a Tennyson: various 
readings, suppressed stanzas, disputed punctuations 
abound. The poet’s Miltonic ideals were never in 
abeyance and found characteristic expression. There 
was something stiff and unmalleable in Gray. You 
would as soon have thought of calling him “ Tom”’ as of 
shaking an elm tree by the arm. Yet he found his way 
to the inmost heart of a prosaic people by invoking the 
Lettered Muse in accents tutored by the Alma Mater that 
has in the past been most propitious to English poetry. 
There are people alike superior and superficial who 
appear to think that Gray merits to be laughed at 
as the creator of the most sublimely hackneyed stanzas 
that our tongue affords—stanzas which deserve to be 
ranked with those of “ Rule, Britannia’’ or ‘‘ God Save 
the King ”’ as of purely ceremonial value. They miss the 
significant fact that, Shakespeare apart, no verses have 
expressed the genius of our language and nationality 
with such complete harmony and felicity as those 


written in the vernacular a classical elegy which has 
become the best and most widely understood poem in 
the language. The ‘‘ Ode” and the “ Elegy’’ are found, 
when tested, to be supreme works of art. But they are 
something more than that. These well greaved stanzas 
take us to the heart of England, to the heart of our 
life, which is England, to that circumstance which 
preceded our birth and which gave not merely flesh 
and blood, but the minds that are thinking now. We 
have not to stray far from Stoke and 1760 to discover 
sublimer works of art. But though Wordsworth and 
Coleridge were greater poetic artists than Gray, Gray 
whispers something that is beyond art, beyond the 
present of life. As a shell with the sound of the sea, 
these stanzas seem murmurous with something that 
is eternal. It is often said that Gray wrote to please 
himself, but that is not quite true. Collins wrote to 
please himself, but Gray for an audience and with an 
eye deliberately fixed upon the effect he intended to 
produce upon that audience. Even in a work appar- 
ently so lyrical and spontaneous as the “ Elegy,’ the 
construction is elaborate in its symmetry, the variety 
is studied and proportioned, the reader is led with 
exquisite art from one train of thought to another by 
successive transitions. In the “‘ Eton Ode,” still more, 
the change from emotion to emotion, the balance of the 
parts, the pathetic humour of the conclusion which 
recalls and binds together and suffuses the whole— 
everything, in short, that is most irresistible in this 
poem is most calculated. 
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By HENRY 


OR a poet, Thomas Gray was an exceedingly 

practical person. He believed in insurance against 

fire, and expressed his faith in works. Consequently, 

when a disastrous fire reduced to ruins the house in 

Cornhill, London, which he had inherited from his 
father, he was able to face the calamity cheerfully. 

Not because of the consolations of his friends— 
comprising tickets for the opera, invitations to dinners 
and suppers, etc.—but for the more substantial reason 
that his insurance policy pro- 
vided him with the greater 
part of the money necessary 
for the rebuilding of his 
property. The one rather 
surprising thing about this 
incident in the poet’s life is 
that he had no -sentimental 
regrets about the destroyed 
house. He was born beneath 
its roof, and if Gray was not 
sorry that the place of his 
nativity was swept out of 
existence by the fire of 1748, 
the literary pilgrim cannot 
but regret its loss. 

Cornhill has changed vastly 
since that 26th of December, 
1716, when a fifth child was 
born to Philip and Dorothy 
Gray, though it is some con- 
solation to remember that the 
building now known as No. 41 
is that reared by the poet 
to replace the house of his 
birth. There is no other 
structure in London more 
nearly associated with the life of the author of the 
“ Elegy.” His other London haunts have disappeared 
even more completely than his birthplace. Whither, 
then, shall the pilgrim turn for some shrine at which 
to pay his devotions on this two-hundredth anniversary 
of his nativity ? 

Gray was more a transient than most poets. ‘‘ Happy 
they,” he pensively wrote in his forty-fourth year, 
“that can create a rose-tree, or erect a honeysuckle ; 
that can watch the brood of a hen, or see a fleet of their 
own ducklings launch into the water! It is with a 
sentiment of envy that I speak it, who never shall have 
even a thatched roof of my own.” He was, in fact, a 
lodger nearly all the days of his life. After attaining 
manhood his only fixed abode consisted of rooms now 
at Peterhouse, anon at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
And for several months each year he flitted hither and 
thither over England, visiting his friends or journeying 
in search of the picturesque. 

Yet one exception must be made. There is, after 
all, an abiding landmark in Gray’s life, a little district 
of rural England which is more eloquent of his memory 
and consecrated to his genius than any London street, 


A BI-CENTENARY PILGRIMAGE TO STOKE POGIS. 


C. SHELLEY. 


or the famed beauty spots of his summer tours. The 
name of Gray and the remembrance of the ‘“ Elegy 
Written in a Country Churchyard”’ must always be 
potent to suggest Stoke Pogis and Burnham, and the 
surrounding country. 

Although born in London, Gray, because of his 
mother and aunts, was really a native of Burnham and 
Stoke Pogis. The poet’s father did not count. No one 
was interested in his family or origins. He was a cruel 
husband and an indifferent 
parent. Gray owed every- 
thing to his mother. He 
was the only survivor of her 
twelve children, and the 
inheritor of all her love for 
his brothers and _ sisters. 
And Mrs. Gray’s native 
region was Burnham, whither 
she returned after her hus- 
band’s death to a peaceful 
country life with her two 
sisters, one a widow, the 
other her unmarried partner 
in that millinery business 
from the profits of which she 
paid for her son’s education 
at Eton and Cambridge. 

When a mere boy the poet 
was wont to spend his holi- 
days with his uncles and 
aunts at Burnham. In man- 
hood, it was to the same 
region he returned for his 
sole opportunity of enjoying 
a spell of home life. His 
mother and aunts finally took. 
up their abode at a farm known as West End, not far 
from Stoke Pogis church. The building, as Gray knew 
it, has disappeared, but some of its rooms are embodied 
in the country house of Stoke Court. There are still 
shown apartments described as the poet’s study and 
bedroom, while in the grounds may be seen the solid. 
stone-built structure known as his summer-house. 

But it is Stoke Pogis church and its God’s-acre which: 
have the most poignant interest for the pilgrim. That 
churchyard was, without doubt, the model which the 
poet had in mind during his protracted writing of the 
“ Elegy.”’ Of course the poem owes much of its fame 
to its universal qualities. It appeals so powerfully to: 
all hearts because its imagery and sentiments are applic- 
able to every rural graveyard. That fact accounts for 
the dispute as to which particular churchyard the poet 
hadin mind. All who are familiar with his life, however,. 
have no doubt on that score; his happiest days and 
tenderest recollections were so entwined about Stoke 
Pogis that there can be no question as to the original 
of the country of his verse. 

In the older part of the churchyard the pilgrim will 
behold a scene which has changed little since it inspired 


Thomas Gray. 
From the original in the possession of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 
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the poem which has 
been called the “ most 
perfect ’’ in the English 
language. Each object 
is easily recognised 
from Gray’s descrip- 
tion, and yet none are 
so sharply defined as to 
remove them from the 
realm of imagination. 
Here are the “ivy- 
mantled tower,’ the 
“rugged elms,’’ and 
that “yew-tree’s 
shade”’ beneath which 


“Each in his narrow 
cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers 


of the hamlet sleep.”” Photo by Henry Ce Shelleye 


Naturally of a melan- 
choly temperament, it 
was the loss of intimate friends and loved relations which 
was immediately responsible for the birth of the ‘‘ Elegy.” 
In 1742 Gray twice within a few months passed through 
the shadow of death. It was in the gloom of those 
days the “ Elegy”’ was begun, though it was not to be 
completed until death touched him nearly again in the 
person of a beloved aunt. On a November day of 
1749 news reached him at Cambridge that his aunt 
Mary, who had been his mother’s partner in her London 
business, had suddenly been called from earth. How 
deeply the news moved him is clear from the tender 
letter he addressed to his mother : 


““The unhappy news I have just received,’’ he wrote, 
“equally surprises and afflicts me. I have lost a person 
I loved very much, and have been used to from my 
infancy, but am much more concerned for your loss, the 


Photo by Henry 
C. Shelley. 


Gray’s Summer House, 
Stoke Court. 


circumstances of which 
I forbear to dwell upon, 
as you must be too 
sensible of them your- 
self; and will, I fear, 
more and more need a 
consolation that no one 
can give, except He’who 
had preserved her to you 
so many years, and at 
last, when it was His 
pleasure, has taken her 
from us to Himself.” 


When, a few months 
later, he returned to 
Stoke Pogis we may be 
sure that he did not 
fail to visit the grave 
of his lost relative, just 
as we may be equally 
sure that his mood 
was responsive to the 
shadow that brooded 
over his mother’s home. That experience revived the 
spirit in which the “ Elegy”? was begun, and now 
inspired its completion. When the task was accom- 
plished he at once sent a copy of the poem to Horace 
Walpole, intimating that he had at last “ put an end 
to a thing’’ with whose beginning his friend had long 
been familiar. 

Not merely as the original of the scene of the “ Elegy,” 
but as the resting-place of the poet and his two dearest 
relatives, Stoke Pogis churchyard must ever retain a 
singular interest for the literary pilgrim. On a simple 
brick-built tomb close to the wall of the church may 
be read the inscription by Gray which tells part of its 
mortuary history. “In the vault beneath are de- 
posited, in the hope of a joyful resurrection, the remains 
of Mary Antrobus. She died unmarried, Nov. 5, 1749, 


Grcy’s Study, 
StoKe Court., 


thoto by Henry C, Shelley. 


StoKe Pogis Church. 
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aged 66. In the same pious confidence, beside her friend 
and sister, here sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, 
widow, the careful mother of many children, one of 
whom alone had the misfortune to survive her, She 
died March 11, 1753, aged 67.’ Some eighteen years 
later the body of the poet was laid to rest in the same 
vault, thus rejoining in the eternal peace of the grave 
the two women with whom he had spent his happiest 
days of life. There is no intimation of that fact on 
the tomb itself, but a tablet on the wall of the church 
relates how he was, in conformity with his own wish, 
buried beside his mother and aunt. 

Although the churchyard lacks a specific monument 
to Gray, he has a memorial in the park which adjoins 
the graveyard on the east. It is in the form of a massive 
cenotaph, with various inscriptions on the four sides 
of the pedestal. Three of these are quotations from 
the poet’s verse; the fourth reads: ‘‘ This monument, 
in honour of Thomas Gray, was erected A.D. 1799, among 
the scenes celebrated by that great Lyric and Elegiac 
Poet. He died July 31, 1771, and lies unnoted, in the 
churchyard adjoining, under the tombstone in which he 
piously and pathetically recorded the interment of his 
aunt and lamented mother.”’ It is an interesting link 
between the Old World and the New to recall that the 
cost of this monument was borne by Mr. John Penn, a 
grandson of the founder of Pennsylvania, who, at the 
time of its erection, was the owner of Stoke Pogis 
Manor. 

There is another association with Gray which the 
pilgrim must not overlook. Behind the church is Stoke 
Pogis Manor House, which figures in the poet’s “‘ A Long 
Story.” Before the “ Elegy”’ appeared in print it was 
widely circulated in manuscript, one copy being sent 
by Horace Walpole to his friend Lady Cobham, who then 
lived at Stoke Pogis Manor House. As soon as she 
discovered that the author was visiting his mother in 
the same parish she invited him to call, and the result 


Photo by Henry C. Shelley. 


Thomas Gray. 


Bust in terra cotta, probably by John Bacon, R.A., tormerly in the 
poet’s possession, now in the National Portrait Gallery. 


of that incident was ‘“‘ A Long Story,” the final scene 
of which is laid in the Manor House. 

Gray enjoys the almost unique distinction of having 
a dual fame. He is not less highly regarded by the 
learned for some of his verse than he is by the unlearned 
for his “‘ Elegy.’’ He has, too, a third title to fame by 
reason of his exquisite letters. With regard to his 
renown as a poet, some critics have seemed to chide him 
for his small output, and to resent his having achieved 
such assured immortality for 
so small a legacy of verse. 
The poet was fully conscious 
of his slender harvest. He 
anticipated his works being 
mistaken for those ‘of a 
flea,’ and realised that when 
he had gathered all his 
writings together he would 
be “but a shrimp of an 
author,”’ But his apology was 
unanswerable. “If I do not 
write much,” he said, “it is 
because I cannot.” Most 
poets have been too prolific ; 
many are seldom read save in 
“selections.” If Gray wrote 
little, his quality was of the 
finest. Many an epic would 
be gladly forgotten for two 
or three poems as matchless 
as the “ Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard.” 


Gray’s Tomb, Stoke 
Pogis Churchyard, 
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ELIZABETHAN DRAMA.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


EADERS and reviewers, observant of other re- 
viewers and readers, may have noticed in these 
others—and perhaps even in themselves—a certain 
tendency to distrust ‘ universal’’ histories of large 
subjects. And they may have remarked further that 
this tendency grows stronger in regard to sections or 
sectors of these “‘ Pisgah sights”? devoted to particular 
divisions and published as separate accounts of them. 
This tendency may be unjust when it shapes itself into 
a prejudice; but it has some excuses. ‘‘ Can a man 
possibly have read enough for such a survey ?”’ is the 
first objection in the case. ‘‘ Even supposing that he 
has qualified himself in that respect, for the general 
business, do not the necessary limitations of his qualifi- 
cation disable him for more particular guidance ?”’ 
suggests itself in the second. And this latter is the 
weightier demurrer. The old ‘“ Mercator’s Projection”’ 
maps were undoubtedly useful things of their kind ; 
heretical and unscientific but not ignorant students of 
geography have sometimes wondered whether the dis- 
use of them is not a mistake. But, if one cut out a 
continent or a country from a Mercator map, its omis- 
sions and its disproportions, excusable and even recom- 
mendable for its original object, would become nuisances 
and traps. Even if the general map were not Merca- 
torially wrenched, but given in the unsophisticated 
hemispherical fashion, the sections would remain in- 
adequate for special purposes. 

This is all true enough, but like other general and 
a priori objections it will by no means always lie in 
particular cases; and it certainly does not do so in 
the case of the book before us. It is a comfortable and 
satisfactory book for a reader who knows something 
about the subject; and it 
ought to be a really valuable 
one for others who have not 
yet reached even the middle 
state in which it comforts and 
satisfies. The author is careful 
when he borrows a quotation 
to state from whom he borrows 
it; and is not in the least 
afraid of giving references to 
previous writers on his subject 
even when he does not actually 
quote at first- or second-hand. 
But his book differs as widely 
as possible from some recent 
literary histories, which seem 
to consider that if you ac- 
knowledge the sources from 
which you have stolen you 
may steal half your volume 
with an easy and quiet mind. 
His arrangement of his matter 


*“*The English Drama in the 
Age of Shakespeare.’ Translated 
from Geschichte des Neveren Dramas 
of W. Creizenach. 18s. net. (Sidg- 
wick & Jackson.) 
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is, without mere “ tabulosity,”’ very clear; and there are 
parts of the book—as for instance that dealing with 
the still rather obscure period between the very earliest 
Tudor plays and the coming of the University Wits— 
in which this clearness was very much wanted. With 
some exceptions, a few of which we may note presently, 
he is remarkably free from that “ hariolation’’—or 
guesswork, striding from “ possible’’ through “ prob- 
able’”’ to “ proven’’—which is the very curse of sham- 
scholarship. In purely critical estimates he may be 
sometimes a little weaker, but, after all, this is, to some 
extent at least, matter of opinion. At any rate, on a 
subject so much written about, it must always be, to 
players with it who play the game and know when it 
is played, a satisfaction to see a new hand, so accurate 
and craftsmanlike as this, make its appearance. 

That the plan of the book is perfect, or that Dr. 
Creizenach is infallible, are propositions not to be ex- 
pected. It might be said without mere cavilling that 
the abundance of detail is likely somewhat to overwhelm 
the neophyte, while the expert does not want it and 
would be contented with broader sweeps. But the 
“ gentle,” that is to say charitable-intelligent, reader 
will be ready with the excuse that if there had been 
less the neophyte might have lacked information and 
the expert might have doubted the thoroughness of the 
writer’s knowledge. What has principally determined 
the favourable remarks just made is the prevailing 
sanity—wonderful in any Shakespearean commentator, 
and more wonderful still in a German one—which per- 
vades the book. There are indeed a few slips in this 
respect ; the Shakespeare commentator, and especially 
the German Shakespeare commentator, who avoids them 


Monument to Gray, 
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wholly is indeed the blackest and the most swan-like of 
black swans. In particular Dr. Creizenach not un- 
frequently succumbs to what—with an adaptation of 
Mr. Ruskin’s famous phrase, which one is rather sur- 
prised not to find more common—we may call the sym- 
pathetic fallacy. He is constantly grieved at not finding 
something he would like to find, or at finding something 
that he does not like. He is much perturbed at being 
forced to believe that Shakespeare believed in witch- 
craft; and (though he makes excuses for him here) 
at his not having envisaged “the social problem.’ 
He is “ cut to the heart” at the idea of Falstaff plunging 
his sword into the dead body of Percy: and he is sad- 
dened because Ophelia, Desdemona and even Miranda 
listen to, laugh at, and even say things which the young 
person should know nothing about. This reluctance to 
take the ford as you find it; this insistence on forcing 
the local and temporal conventions of your time and 
place into other times and other places—are not notes 
of the perfect critic. But Dr. Creizenach has some most 
remarkable redeeming utterances. It is astonishing to 
find a German professor who is content to admit that 
““we know very little about the lives and habits of the 
Elizabethan dramatists’? ; who poohpoohs attempts 
to make Shakespeare a Roman Catholic (this is all 
the more noteworthy because the writer’s views of 
Anglicanism are far from well informed, and he evi- 
dently confuses it with the Lutheranism of his own 
country) ; who scouts the notion that Shakespeare 
chose his subjects because he found therein an echo 
of his own experience; and, most astonishing of all, 
who observes with refreshing dryness that “ those 
persons who write treatises on the number of weeks, 
days and hours that should be assigned to the action of 
‘Othello’ or ‘Macbeth’ are greatly to be envied for 
their superfluity of leisure.’ If one has noted a few 
passages in which (as in those already mentioned) 
this general sanity seems to be slightly disturbed, 


StoKe Manor House. 


especially by the amusing and innocent belief 
that ‘‘modern’’ ideas must be right and 
that nobody will ever regard them as Dr. 
Creizenach regards some of the ideas of three 
hundred years ago, it need not be at all im- 
portant to dwell on them. To find a Shakes- 
perean commentator who is “right in the 
main’’ puts one in a disposition which is 
not apt to be severe on peccadillos. Even a 
tendency—itself a generous revolt from former 
errors the other way—to assign somewhat too 
much to “ Shakespeare as origin,” and to think 
that nearly all his successors, as some no doubt 
did, made use of him—may be merely registered 
and not dissected. 

The divisions or chapters of the volume— 
they are called “ books,’’ but have no chapter 
sub-division as is usual with that arrange- 
ment—are, as might be expected, not quite 
of equal value. The first, dealing with the 
period of inception as above noted, and the second, 
on certain general literary features — collaboration, 
quotation, printing, etc.—are excellent. The third, 
getting into the more perilous stuff of ‘‘ Moral and Social 
Ideas,”’ is more prolific of the slips referred to; but the 
long Book IV., on “‘ The Dramatic Materials,” is again 
capital: perhaps it is umequalled as a clear and 
“ well-stuffed’’ survey inutile of the whole subject. 
Book V., “‘ Arrangement and Construction,” is more 
mixed, for a good deal of its matter is ill to generalise 
about, and the whole, while unsafe as a guide without, 
or even before, reading the plays, becomes useless when 
a fair number have been read. This censure applies 
still more strongly to the Sixth—‘ Types of Character”’ ; 
while the Seventh, on “ Versification and Style,’’ had 
better have been left out altogether. It is anything but 
adequate from any point of view, and perhaps its par- 
ticular subjects are best left alone by foreign com- 
mentators, no matter of what literature. In particular, 
an attempt to discuss particular “ Figures of Speech”’ 
in twenty pages is doomed to failure, and was scarcely 
worth succeeding in. These mischievous and obsolete 
tickets had better be left to critical museums. On the 
other hand, the summary of the abundant recent in- 
vestigations as to the mere staging and acting, the 
playhouses, companies, tours, etc., is very good, and will 
save students an immense amount of duplicate and 
immaterial reading. 

The book, in short, while hardly the most desperate 
wallower in the second-hand could take it as a substitute 
for reading of the originals, is a valuable companion to 
that reading, and an excellent time-saver in collecting 
the scattered help of other companions. There is 
hardly a mistake in it which the reading of the texts 
will not correct: and it supplies much matter which 
the most careful and intelligent reader could not find 
in those texts themselves. 
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The frontispiece to ‘‘ The Flaming Sword in Serbia 
and Elsewhere,”’ by Mrs. St. Clair Stobart (The 
Lady of the Black Horse) 

(Hodder & Stoughton). 


THe Laby OF THE BLACK Horse. 
From a painting by George Rankin. 
(Reproduced by kind permission of T, Mcl ean, 
Haymarket, London.) 
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LAFCADIO HEARN, PROFESSOR IN TOKYO.* 


By Dr. WILLIAM Barry. 


ROM 1896 to 1902 Lafcadio Hearn held the chair 

of English Literature in Tokyo University. In 

the mind’s eye it is not difficult to see this refined 
though wandering scholar seated among his young 
Japanese friends, all things clear and beautiful with 
simplicity about him, while he spoke from his heart 
and they listened intently, taking down the thoughts 
he uttered as if reading our Island-poets and story- 
tellers like a youth himself. He had come a long way, 
by many “ winding paths of meditation,” as the Greek 
tragedian says, over the rude wastes of life, to a people 
not at all resembling the Irish or the Greek from which 
he had sprung, nor the English or American in whose 
chilly latitudes his lot had been cast. Somewhere in 
these ‘‘ Lectures ’’ he illustrates a passage from Cowper— 
it is about the old English postman—from his memory 
as a very little boy, “‘ living in the little town of Clontarf, 
in Ireland.” It is a far cry from Clontarf to Tokyo. 
But his mind had travelled farther still. Bred and born 
a Catholic, sent for a year or so to our sturdy old college 
of Ushaw, near Durham, the lad known there as ““ Paddy 
Hearn”’ should have left it a fervent son of the faith. 
He went quite counter to Ushaw and Catholicism ; 
he threw off his inherited religion with disdain. He 
became, if the thing is possible, an Atheist. He hungered, 
slaved, suffered agonies in that frightful mill of Yankee 
journalism. He married, and his wife divorced him. 
Then he found a philosophy in Herbert Spencer, a calling 
and a home in Japan, the task of interpreting the Far 
East to the Far West, and a wife and happiness during 
the few years remaining to 
him. He was born in 1850 ; 
he died in 1904. I remem- 
ber meeting in a riverside 
house near Oxford Miss 
Elizabeth Bisland, then fresh 
from her notable journey 
round the world, who brought 
out in 1906 “ The Life and 
Letters of Lafcadio Hearn.” 
The two big volumes of 
lectures on which I am 
writing were made out chiefly 
from notes taken down by 
Hearn’s devoted pupils, 
whose names are set in the 
introduction. His very 
words abide, and delightful 
they are, with a lucid charm, 
with distinction that has 
gracefully let fall the grosser 
elements mingled of neces- 
sity in any books where 
the life of our Western 
nations is reflected, and 


* “Interpretations of Litera- 
ture.’ By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Selected and Edited by John 
Erskine, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of English, Colombia Uni- 
versity. Two vols. (pp. xiv. 400 
& 380). 30s. net. Heinemann.) 


By courtesy ot Houghton 
Mittlin Compy. 
From “SInterpretations of Literature” by Lafcadio Hearn. 
(Heinemann.) 


with a benignity of temper that never deserts him. 

He had an amazingly hard thing to do. Imagine a 
Japanese professor at the Imperial Institute, London, 
talking in his native literary dialect to young 
Englishmen about his country’s classics, their prose 
and verse, with allusions to the history of a thousand 
years, and how would he fare? One difference told 
in Hearn’s favour. The tradition of Japan, as of 
all other nations, I think, except England, is to look 
upon philosophy, art, and learning, with respect from 
childhood upwards. Our public schools take care that 
the “ young Barbarians’”’ they train shall be untouched 
by that superstition. Lafcadio Hearn could count 
upon an audience not less eager to be taught than he to 
teach. The religion of these lads was indeed culture, 
a quick response to all things beautiful wherever seen, 
to the sublime in theory and in conduct, to life con- 
templated as really the finest of arts. Even while 
setting down truths axiomatic in old Japan, nor yet 
extinct in the new, I feel how artificial, how utterly to be 
despised, they would appear to the average school boy, 
trained on a system which moves round sport as the 
be-all and the end-all of existence. Yet the‘ bushido ” 
cultivated in the Mikado’s realm has proved capable of 
heroism not less unconscious or complete than the 
Englishman’s when he is “ playing the game.”’ Happily, 
our literature holds within its borders the greatest 
poetry ever inspired, dramas excelling the Athenian, 
Milton’s epics to which there is no parallel in any 
language, lyrical and meditative odes corresponding to 
the endless musings of man 
upon his nature and destiny. 
Our creators of fiction have 
set the examples that Western 
Europe has followed since 
Richardson gave the word to 
Rousseau. But where is the 
secret by which these far-off 
miracles of the English mind 
shall be brought home to 
students in Tokyo ? 

We cannot, of course, be 
sure that Hearn’s meaning 
was altogether conveyed into 
the mysterious depths of a 
Japanese soul. His method 
seems admirable. He would 
go down to the plain un- 
rhetorical style of a man who 
tells another what is the 
exact impression made on 
himself by reading, especiallv 
of the English poets. Dr. 
Erskine says, much to the 
purpose, that “‘ Lafcadio 
Hearn is remarkable among 
critics for throwing a clear 
light on genuine literary ex- 
perience—on the emotions 
which the books under 


Lafcadio Hearn. 
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discussion actually give us.’’ He is concerned with 
“the effect of the writing upon the reader.’”’ And he 
himself, first of all, is that reader. Again, “ he lectured 
upon English literature in Japan,” I continue to borrow 
from Dr. Erskine, “‘ as we should like to see it taught 
in America and England—as a total expression of racial 
experience in which ideas however abstract often con- 
trol emotions and conduct, and in which conduct and 
emotions often modify ideas.” 

Evolution is here taken to be the formula, the ‘“‘ Open 
Sesame’’ of our treasures heaped up during ages—past 
in present realised, present in past made ready and by 
many tokens prophesied. We might venture on de- 
fining this method as the science of a people’s impressions 
and expressions when reduced to writing. Hearn, as 
I said above, lost his religion but came upon a philosophy 
in Herbert Spencer. It appealed to his intellect by 
applying to the whole of phenomena one synthetic idea ; 
to his emotion equally so by postulating beneath or 
behind all fleeting shows an eternal, unknowable reality. 
In England, where mysticism either does not flourish 
or puts on religious forms, the system of Spencer was 
taken to justify mechanical views, or even a coarse 
materialism. In the East, there had never been a 
prevailing philosophy to compete with evolution; and 
its religion of Nirvana presented analogies to the doctrine 
of an everlasting Unknowable. Through wide gate- 
ways, then, Lafcadio Hearn might lead his company 
on, Spencer guiding them into a world made perfect by 
adaptation, although it could not last beyond its period. 
The bridge had been thrown over that great gulf fixed 
between the lands of the rising and the setting sun. 
Yet again, on Spencer’s principles rightly understood, 
mind is more than life, and conduct more than mind. 
The highest beauty is moral ; and “‘ we needs must love 
the highest when we see it.’’ Supreme art would be 
supremely ethical. Here it is that the Professor in 
Tokyo takes his stand; from this point he draws his 
circle with golden compasses. 

Another consequence, not immediately foreseen, is 
that Lafcadio Hearn declares for the Romantic against 
the Classic school in literature. He could not logically 
do otherwise. The Classic is and must be the Conser- 
vative, careful of the type, doting on past wonders, 
to whom the rules and forms of the ancients are synony- 
mous with perfection. He looks back on a world 
better than his own. Not so the Romantic, whose 
millennium is yet to come. Therefore, rebel and revolu- 
tionist he will be, seeking a type of which he dreams, 
nowhere as yet visible. Thus my Professor argues ; 
but we are going down into deep waters, and I turn 
back hastily to the strand. His reasoning is clear 
enough, though Spencer in the guise of a revolutionary 
poet strikes me as somewhat grotesque. Hearn frankly 
tells his audience, ‘‘ I believe very strongly in extremes, 
in violent extremes’’; the classical tendencies may 
be a painful necessity; but he says, ““I have never 
been able to feel any sympathy with modern classical 
literature in the strict sense of the word.” We know 
now where to find him, what kind of authors he will 
select for praise or imitation, and why he will praise 
them. 

I am a long time coming to the Jectures themselves ; 
yet a view of Lafcadio Hearn in his part as critic seems 


to me not uncalled for. He is always an interesting 
figure ; his aims are noble. Art should be the expres- 
sion (not that it need be conscious) of perfect love ; the 
highest self-sacrifice would do no more than fulfil it. 
This, we may say, is Romanticism indeed, “ All for love 
and the world well lost.” Are we catching an echo 
from the New Testament ? Let me hasten on. That 
change in the deepest mood of thought and feeling to 
which we owe, in Mr. Saintsbury’s phrase, the ““ Romantic 
Triumph,” is here traced in poems which follow the 
forms they would help to shatter, in Crabbe and Cowper, 
nay in Wordsworth and Byron, where the eighteenth 
century, as De Maistre said of it in philosophy, “ still 
lives on.”’ Keats also, the least ‘‘ classical’’ in that 
narrow sense of any modern singer, though intensely 
Greek by temperament, used the rhyming couplet of 
Pope in “‘ Endymion.” No matter, the new spell was. 
working and would subdue to itself any form, however 
reluctant, as Victor Hugo transfigured the Alexandrine. 
Beginning thus, Lafcadio Hearn unrolls his magnificent 
scroll of names and trophies, from Shelley onwards, 
which to pursue would be all one with quoting him 
down the line; and in fact he will be read by every 
scholar. His knowledge of English was wide; in 
citation he is constantiy a master of the best ; he moves. 
rapidly; and I daresay the expert would strike no. 
more slips in him than are not to be escaped by com- 
mentators grappling with whole libraries. I have 
remarked some in matters lying outside his proper 
range. For example, it is not true that monks in the 
Middle Ages regarded all classic literature, Greek and. 
Latin, as merely wicked. Such statements are absurdly 
wrong. It is to monkish transcribers, Byzantine and 
Western, to clerics and even to nuns, that we are in- 
debted for all manuscripts later than the third century ;. 
and what they copied they also studied and often taught. 
Certain odd mistakes occur which a little editing would 
remove. In the first volume details of biography well 
known to ourselves could not be omitted. They are, 
I believe, usually correct ; and it was impossible for 
Lafcadio Hearn to bear malice; but he is just and 
holds the balance even. He is fastidiously delicate in 
handling Western topics which to a Japanese living at 
home are perplexing in the extreme. A short and 
powerful lecture brings out the difference between two: 
civilisations so unlike in their treatment of love and the 
poetry of love—a religion, says Hearn, with Europeans. 
and Americans, derived from mingled influences. On 
one side the Norse veneration of mother-goddesses, on 
another the Christian cult of the Madonna. Points as. 
difficult to interpret with hope of success recur again 
and again. They might have been cast into a general 
view, related or opposed to one another by delineating 
the religion of Europe in which, as Hearn knew well, 
their explanation must often be sought. Though 
affirming this very thing of Shakespeare in a different 
work, he has not taken it much into account when dicta- 
ting the lecture given here, full of marrow as it is, on 
“the greatest figure in all human literature.’ The 
analysis attempted is in essence founded on Spencerian 
principles ; it has depth, sympathy and power of con- 
necting by pregnant hints the life and sufferings of the 
poet with his creations. To the philosophy of Spencer 
our Shakespeare is a synthesis, a recapitulation of 
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previous existences, now focussed in this one. Curious—- 
is it not ?—that we should be taken back by the un- 
expected path opened to us in a Tokyo lecture to Plato’s 
doctrine of reminiscence, to the immortal “‘ Dialogues ”’ 
and their divine ideals, which cannot easily be separated 
from any rational theory of evolution ! 

I like the second volume better than the first. Alto- 
gether it makes a rare sort of anthology, free from the 
elementary details that we skip while looking for Hearn’s 
criticisms, which are what we most desire. Besides 
the essay on Shakespeare, we come to illuminating 
chapters on the Norse sagas and their modern imitations, 
on the supernatural in fiction—original and apposite— 
above all in a land which has produced a visionary 
literature and great artists of nightmare; on the 
“Havimal”’; on Berkeley; but by way of glorifying 
our English bards as well as touching the heart of 
Japan, at last the Professor reads to us the finest things 
ever sung in Northern poetry on aspects of nature 


animate and inanimate, on birds and the night. Such 
chapters are wholly worth detaching for study in our 
schools, where they would couch the eyes now blind, 
unstop the ears now deaf, and prove to us that choice 
spirits, our own kinsfolk, have been tremulously sensitive 
to the message brought by nightingale and lark and 
swallow and seagull, by winds and waters, by the starry 
heavens. There is, I conclude, however we construe it, 
a unity between our life and the universe, a common 
language, prophesying of that which shall never pass 
away, which now is, and which, when we break “ into 
eternity our due,” shall be revealed as at no time very 
far from every one of us. Literature, dreaming on these 
things, has caught inspiration from the fount of light. 
All along, Lafcadio Hearn, disciple of Spencer, Bud- 
dhist, what you will, has been discoursing of the Great 
Unknown, who is not to be for ever the Unknowable. 
He has gone into the darkness where light shines that our 
weak vision cannot bear. May it shine on him at last! 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


VEN gift-books for children have in these strenuous 
days sufiered a sea-change. They are much less 
magnificent than of old when in the peace days they 
grew more splendid year by year, the kings of the brush 
and the pen bringing to the nurseries their gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh. 
A famous publisher told me not long since that girls’ 
books tended to disappear. Are the girls from twelve 
to sixteen reading their brothers’ books or are they 


going back to Miss 
Thackeray, Miss Yonge 
and Miss Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey, all of 


whom did work of a 
kind not to be surpassed 
in our days? Has the 
fairy-tale gone after the 
fairies in these days of 
stark reality, that there 
is not one in my bundle ? 
Or, do they make way 
for the new procession 
of heroes finer than legend 
or fable ? 

Before coming to the 
story-books let us con- 
sider the finest book in 
the world as_ presented 
to us by a true poet. 
There is some wonderful 
writing in Mr. William 
Canton’s ‘‘ The Bible’’?; 

1“ The Bible Story.” By 


William Canton. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


and it is fortunate he should have told the story 
and not any man with less gifts than his. This 
book is not a mere paraphrase of the Book. What 
he does is to take the reader by the hand and make 
him see with his own clear vision the whole wonderful 


story unroll itself in its own setting. I once heard a 


very brilliant Biblical scholar and poet explain the 
Creation of the World—seven ages, seven ons, as com- 
prised within our seven days. 


I have ever since been 


Little Folks at Volendam. 


From * The Woader Book of Children ot All Nations.” (Ward, Lock.) 
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From “The Wonder Book of Children of All Nations.” 


able to realise the Creation. One can only say that 
Mr. Canton’s beautiful narrative is worthy. It would 
have been so easy to fail. But this countryman of 
Heaven who gave us “ The Child’s Book of Saints,” has 
here seen and written. 

Now to more terrestrial books, with a thought that 
earth is the ante-chamber to Heaven, and has its own 
joys. I envy the boy or girl who is given a Herbert 
Strang book this Christmas. “ The Old Man of the 
Mountain ’”? is an Indian story, in which the plain and 
straightforward West is brought bang up against the 
mysterious and menacing East. Mr. Strang’s powers 
of invention are great. One is hurried along breathlessly 
from one adventure to another, till we are left gasping 
at the end of the jolly narrative, with, of course, the 
white man on top. For excitement this book will be 
hard to beat, and needless to say Mr. Strang’s books 
are full of the qualities to which boys—and girls—should 
aspire. Reading him, an older, less adventurous person, 
“lives by admiration.” 

Here again is Mr. Herbert Strang with ‘“ Frank 
Forester,’’* which is a story of the present—of the war 
and the tragic Dardanelles. For boys who are in the 
war and boys who are going to be in it, and for girls 
who must content themselves in the lists at home, 
Mr. Strang has done well. This stirring story need 
not be only for the delectation of young people. Any- 
one who is looking for books to send to the hospitals 
cannot do much better than to give the soldier boys Mr. 
Strang’s tales. 

For a book of an entirely new flavour I would com- 
mend “ Indian Tales of the Great Ones’’* by a famous 


2 “The Old Man of the Mountain.”” By Herbert Strang. 
3s. 6d. net. (Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 


3 “Frank Forester: A Story of the Dardanelles.”’ By Her- 


bert Strang. 3s. 6d. net. (Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 
4 “Indian Tales of the Great Ones.’’ By Cornelia Sorabji. 
1s. 6d. net. (Blackie.) . 


Filling the Pitchers: Mary’s Well, Nazareth. 


Indian lady, Cornelia 
Sorabji. The sub-title 
“Among Men, Women 
and Bird-People,” indi- 
cates the atmosphere of 
these fanciful and often 
beautiful stories; full of 
the wisdom and poetry 
and the subtle simplicity 
of the East. Mr. Warwick 
Goble illustrates ad- 
equately a book which the 
grown-up may enjoy 
equally with the child. 
“Stories of Russian 
Folk-Life’’® is not to be 
mistaken for folk-stories. 
These are Russian stories, 
with an introduction which 
tells us a good deal about 
our Ally —that brave, 
kind, gentle and religious 
people of whom we 
were so long in ignorance. 
No one now trembles at 
the thought of a Cossack ; 


(Ward, Lock.) or if anyone does let him 
read these charming 
stories. ‘“‘The Man Who Fought the Wolves” is to 


be read at a gallop of the heart, but all the stories tend 
to a greater knowledge and trust of, and to a greater 
afiection and admiration for our great Ally. 

“The Wonder Book of Children of All Nations ’’® 
is a splendid annual, appealing not only to the young 
desire for entertainment, but also imparting knowledge 
in the most agreeable way. After the war we shall 
hardly be as insular as we used to be. The Empire 
should make us see to that. And, amusing as insularity 
was in the young Briton it constituted somewhat of a 
danger in the grown man and woman. No longer, 
helped to knowledge and sympathy by such books as 
this, will the boy and girl refer contemptuously to other 


peoples. Splendid isolation has its dangers as well 
as its advantages. As for entertainment the book is 
princely. It is profusely illustrated in black-and-white 


and colours. It is a huge book for three shillings. 


POSTSCRIPTUM BY PAMELA. 


The child of to-day is certainly very fortunate in the 
wide selection of books which are prepared for him, but 
there are surely few books to surpass “‘ Collins’s Children’s 
Annual’’? for 1916. This book contains thirty-four 
delightful stories for children, many of them from the 
pens of well-known authors. Every child will find his 
favourite form of story here, whether it be of fairies 
and witches or a modern war story. ‘To complete this 
marvellous collection—which can be obtained for the very 
moderate price of three shillings and sixpence—there 
are thirty-six coloured illustrations by artists already 
dear to the childish heart, such as John Hassall, R.I. 


5 “ Stories of Russian Folk-Life.”’ 
2s. 6d. net. (Blackie.) 


6 “The Wonder Book of Children of All Nations.” 
(Ward, Lock.) 


7 “* Collins’s Children’s Annual.”’ 


By Donald Mackenzie. 


3s. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 
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From “ Fairy Tales from Hans Christian “"l KNOW WHAT YOU WANT,’ 
Andersen.” SAID THE SEA WITCH.” 
Illustrated by Harry Clarke. 
(Harrap). 
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Altogether Messrs. Collins are to be congratulated on their 
“Annual’’ whichis quite a remarkable achievement. 

“A Nursery Geography ’’§ is a delightful combination 
of a fairy tale and a lesson book. Many children will 
enjoy the story of how Tom and his younger brother 
and sister travelled on a Magic Carpet through India 
and Japan, and all the marvellous things they saw there, 
and incidentally will learn a great deal of geography 
as well. In the second part of the book the three 
children tour the British Isles, but this time in an 
aeroplane, which they found quite as exciting as the 
Magic Carpet. Mr. Dickson manages to make his 
geography lesson most attractive, and children will 
probably learn a great deal more from reading it than 
from a ceaseless perusal of geography books. To com- 
plete the book there are twenty charming illustrations 
in colour. 

“The Peek-a-Boos in War Time’’® is a continuation 


8 “A Nursery Geography.’’ By George S. Dickson. 
net. (T.C. & E.C. Jack.) 
“The Peek-a-Boos in War Time.’ 


(Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton.) 


3s. 6d. 


By May Byron. 


of the adventures of that interesting trio with whom 
we are already acquainted. Their various attempts at 
war work are most amusing, and we follow them with 
interest from munitions to the land, although both 
enterprises are doomed to failure. We leave them 
eventually, “‘ busy resting hard,” after their excitements, 
The story is told in large, clear print suitable for children, 
and there are six delightful plates in colour, besides 
a number of smaller illustrations, by Chloé Preston. 

The last books in the pile are three little paper-covered 
stories in verse. ‘‘ A Great Adventure’’!® is a rabbit’s 
story told by himself; the other two in the series are 
“Miss Mouse’s Moving Day’’" with a thrilling tale of 
her escape from a dog and a cat, and “‘ The Disappearing 
Trick of Mickey and Morris’’!® which, alas, has a tragic 
end. All these little books are in large print and cleverly 
illustrated. 


10 Great Adventure.” 
(Stevenson.) 

11 Miss Mouse’s Moving Day.’’ (Stevenson.) 

12 “ The Disappearing Trick of Mickey and Morris.” 
son.) 


(‘‘ The Tuppenny Tay Books."’) 


(Steven- 


“ How Dicky’s eyes glistened.” 


From “ Collins’s Children’s Annual.” (W. Collins, Sons & Co.) 


THE REAL SOCIETY JOURNALIST.* 


By RICHARD WHITEING. 


OME time ago, an enterprising publication started 
the question of the Ideal Editor. The discussion 
might more profitably have turned on the Ideal Con- 
tributor. Such a contributor should be the “ swell” 
of mind, manners and connections, who has easy access 
to everybody worth knowing, and can report them and 
their cause aright to the unsatisfied—no small part of 
the community. Work of that kind can hardly, in 
fairness, be expected from any man who has merely 


* “ Portraits of the ’Seventies.” 


1 By G. W. E. Russell. 
15s. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


dined with the Kaiser. It demands a longer and a 
far more comprehensive course—Eton, Oxford, Par- 
liament, and the gift of getting oneself started as the 
grandson of a Duke. The type has its best, and indeed 
its sole exemplar in the journalism of our day, in the 
author of this most interesting book. He drops in at 
his ease on the most distinguished persons, or they drop 
in upon him. His discretion never moults a feather: we 
are to expect no revelations, but we have flashes of light 
that explain events by character, rather than character 
by events, the slower and by no means the surer way, 
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In regard to high life, he may be said to have lisped in 
subjects ; and the subjects came. For the rest he has 
done serious work in literature in many a thoughtful 
page. . 

The politicians lead the way. Gladstone is touched 
more tenderly than some of the others, perhaps because 
the author was for a long time in very confidential 
relations.with him. Chamberlain yields a rich harvest : 

“ The extreme alert- 
ness of look and man- 
ner and movement 
irresistibly suggested 
the associations of the 
counter, and Gilbert’s 


Pushing young 


particle~ 
What’s the next 
article ? 
Threepenny ‘bus, 


99 


young man. 


Poor fellow, there 
was a_ tailpiece, it 
seems, to his oft 
quoted receipt of the 
strongest cigars and 
no exercise as the 
preventive of short- 
ness of days. “I 
mean to live to be a 
hundred.”’ That rash 
and fateful utterance 
alas! marked the 
main difference 
between a triumph- 
ant Midlothian cam- 
paign and an abor- 
tive Tariff Reform 
one checked in mid 
career. “ He thought 
political consistency 
an overrated virtue: 
‘in politics a year 
ahead is the same as 
eternity. You begin 
a new career each 
morning.’”’ Hence 
Mr. Russell’s pithy 
comment : “‘ The say- 
ing that Gladstone 
understood Man but 
not men was never more conspicuously illustrated than 
in the case of Chamberlain. He only admitted him to 
the Cabinet because he was forced to do so, and made 
no use of him when he got him there. . . . That Cham- 
berlain felt this and resented it is only to say that he 
was human.” Their common friend tried to patch 
up a peace, and Chamberlain was invited to Hawarden 
for a pow-wow; but nothing came of it. The visit 
was socially pleasant, but the Unauthorised Programme 
was a fatal bar. There was more even than this; and 
it came at the close of a talk between the two younger 
men. “Mr. Gladstone is certainly a wonderful old 
gentleman,” said Mr. C., ‘‘ but he is seventy-six. Do 
you think J am going to climb down to him ?” 

Lord Hartington, we are told, was brought up too 


From “‘ Portraits of the Seventies,” by G, W. E. Russell (Fisher Unwin.) 


much at home. He missed Eton, owing to the fears. 
or the fads of his father, and fell back on the society of 
the grooms and gamekeepers of the estate, with whom 
his word was law. This accounted for a kind of blunt- 
ness in him, sometimes hard to distinguish from bad 
manners, and even from absolute selfishness. ‘‘If he 
was engaged to dine at eight, he came at nine.” He 
could grow quite animated on the folly of our restrictions 
on public gaming: 
“T own two towns 
(Buxton and East- 
bourne): gaming 
tables are just what 
they want.”” This 
seems to carry the 
reflection that, if you 
will go on letting 
people own even one 
town in that reckless 
way, what on earth 
can you expect ? 
However, hear 
nice things of him 
galore; and even of 
the egregious 
“Labby,” labelled 
as “a gentleman to 
the backbone.”’ Did 
it actually touch the 
bone? We now learn 
why the latter could 
find no place in a 
Liberal Cabinet. It 
was not Gladstone’s 


doing; it was the 
Queen’s. The old 
statesman received 


a timely warning 
that, on this point, 
Her Majesty was 
“very stiff.” In a 
bunch of “ Dema- 
gogues,” we find 
John Bright brack- 
eted with Randolph 
Churchill, Parnell and 
Bradlaugh! It is 
impossible to forbear 
an “Oh! oh!’’—of 
course in the strictly Parliamentary sense. Some of 
Lord Salisbury’s following thought that Lord Randolph, 
who had so rashly got rid of himself, should be asked 
to return. “‘ When one has had a boil on one’s neck 
and it has burst,”’ said the Premier, ‘‘ one doesn’t invite 
it to return.” It was not perhaps quite gentlemanly 
“to the backbone,” but it served. 

The Church, though of course somewhat too exclu- 
sively as by law established, looms large in these delight- 
ful pages. Three archbishops are in the record. One 


Matthew Arnold. 


of them is Erastian Tait—the prefix, of course, in this 
connection, not to be confounded with any name for a 
Christian. Another is Thomson of York—Vanity Fair’s 
“ Archbishop of Society,” and ‘‘ not the vulgar Thomp- 
The 


son with a ‘p’”’ as a lady was careful to insist. 
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third is his brilliant successor Magee, who had little 
more than a six months’ tenure before it was time to 
die. Three cardinals have their turn, as if to show 
there is no prejudice against at least one other com- 
munion. This section is mainly concerned with the 
famous fight to a finish between Manning and Newman. 
They were most unequally matched—Manning, all Catho- 
lic policy ; Newman, all Catholic feeling, his whole life 
given to ideals and consequently to disappointments. No 
wonder Manning, as he told Mr. Russell, had once thought 
of going into politics. “‘ But what a rascal I should 
have been by this time,” he added, rather unkindly to 
a confidant who could write M.P. after his name. “I 
do not trust him,” said Newman. “ Poor Newman!” 
said Manning. “I suppose,’ he added to Mr. Russell, 
“you have heard that I tried to prevent Newman from 
being made a cardinal....It is not true.... I 
said, ‘ Leave it to me’ ; I wrote to Rome and it was 
done in three weeks. Very few people know that.” 
“Very few indeed!” observes George Russell drily, 
and leaves it there. Other eminent clerics have their 
share of notice in generous estimates of Liddon, 
Mackonochie, Father Stanton, and Bishop Wilkinson. 
The poets, too, eat and drink when they can, and 
their old welcome to the seat by the fire and the share 
of the mess has now matured into invitations to dinner. 
The noble successors of their former hosts, especially 
the great Dukes, are not ignored, and naturally so: it 
is almost a service of filial piety, not to say of the worship 
of ancestors. One of them, third of the Sutherland line, 
“apart from his paternal property,’’ owns “‘ much more 
than a million acres in the Highlands.’”’ The marriage 
that brought him a poor 150,000 more in Ross-shire 


must still have left him quite a King Cophetua in his 
own esteem. He was broad-minded, however, as well 
as broad-acred, and was “ in favour of the equal division 
of all property—except land.” Such was his solicitude 
for ‘‘ the liberty of the country. ‘ As if a fellow could 
have too much land,’’’ he would urge. An extract 
describes an entertainment at his town mansion. “ The 
palace, resonant with fantastic music, blazed amid 
illumined gardens rich with summer warmth,” etc., etc. 
This suggests “‘ Jeames’”’ on the mount of inspiration, 
but it was really from the pen of the author of Lothair. 
Here, too, the whirligig of Time has brought its changes, 
if nothing of deeper import. Stafford House is now 
the London Museum, “ by kind permission’”’ of quite 
a new sort of chieftain, whose tenantry are also his 
co-partners in about the largest industry in the world. 

Society—to find the most comprehensive name for 
it—is the general theme of the book. This imports 
much attention to great ladies, whether as wives of 
great statesmen, or as heiresses of fame on their own 
account. Even fashion is not neglected, in a way, for 
the chapter on ‘“‘some medicine men”’ shows a nice 
discrimination of doctors by their bedside manners. 
The portraits, chiefly from photographs, are to be 
counted by the score. 

It is a fascinating book, and none but George Russell 
could have written it—a sort of swan’s song of the 
urbanities of that “so-called Nineteenth Century” 
which has come to its self-satisfied end, to make way 
for the most devastating upheaval in all history. Many 
changes portend. Only the Being, whom some of us, 
as prophets, rather ignorantly worship, knows what they 
are to be. 


LE MORTE D’ARTHUR., 


““Some men say in many parts of England that King Arthur is not dead 


world he changed his life.’,-—Matory. 


E passed in mystery from mortal sight 
Upon the waters that enshrined his sword. 

There was no man whose eyes had seen the blight 
Of death upon the face of Britain’s lord, 
And all of Arthur that was left his land 
Was a great memory like an armoured ghost, 
That steeled the sinews of the English hand 
And thundered in the waves of England’s coast. 


Time made of Arthur and of Avalon 

A poet’s dream to please an idle hour, 

While England through triumphant years went on 
Proud in great riches, confident in power, 

Girding the world with her imperial sway— 

Too busy and too prosperous to see 

The eastward threatening of a certain Day 

That should make different all the days to be. 


Before its dawn there came a man, whose eyes 
Were strange alike to pity and to fear-— 

Not cruel, but unsparing, in the wise 

Of those who see eternity too near. 


rather will I say: Here in this 


Upon this quiet doer of his deed 

Flamed the red morning of a world in dust. 

“ Trust him!”’ cried England in her final need, 
And royally he rose to meet her trust. 


Out of the stubborn stuff of youth untaught 
He shaped an army to his high desire. 
Unhastening, unfaltering, he wrought 

Amid the rising tide of blood and fire 

A living shield for England’s labouring heart— 
The breaking heart that is too great to fail ! 
And then-~ as if time’s curtains drew apart 
To welcome back a kingly ghost in mail-—- 


He passed in mystery from mortal sight. 
The waters took him, as it was of old. 
The tale of how death came to England’s knight 
Never by any mortal may be told. 
All we have left of Kitchener lives on, 
Steel sinewed in the army that he made. 
There may be joy to-day in Avalon 
For the home-coming of a hero’s shade. 
AMELIA JOSEPHINE BurRR. 
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THE FUTURE OF IRELAND.* 


Mr. Lysaght’s book appears in a series devoted to appre- 
ciations of Irishmen of To-Day : a series which, unhappily, 
has so far not equalled expectation or opportunity. The 
author is at pains to explain that his study is impersonal. 
Nobody, he says, wants a personal book. The time has 
not yet come to write even the history of Plunkett’s work 
in Ireland. Mr. Lysaght fears ‘‘ intrusion or adulation or 
impertinence,’’ and shrinks from adding to the contro- 
versial flames that surround his subject. So, setting out 
hesitantly to deal with Plunkett’s place in the Irish Nation, 
he, in his first chapter decides to write a study “‘ of rural 
Ireland in relation to Sir Horace Plunkett’’; and ends 
somewhat amazingly by writing a book containing the 
thoughts of Mr. Lysaght on things in general, from county 
clubs and continuous cropping down to Home Rule and 
Irish ecclesiastical buildings. Certainly there is occa- 
sional reference to Plunkett ; there is an account of the 
I.A.0.S., written by Plunkett himself; and, finally, we 
are given two long precious chapters on Irish future politics 
wherein elections are forecasted, ministries formed, Mr. 
Redmond made the first premier under Home Rule, and 
Sir Horace calmly relegated to his old seat in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

One the more regrets Mr. Lysaght’s very poor use of his 
opportunities, because here and there, despite certain 
remarks about “‘ political neutrals,’’ time-servers, masters 
of compromise, and so on, he shows a high appreciation of 
Plunkett’s work, and a cautious admiration of himself. 
Clearly, did Mr. Lysaght have his way, Plunkett would no 
longer be an ‘‘ object of suspicion with the majority of his 
countrymen,” or be waiting for political fogs to dispel, 
and so be revealed ‘‘in his true colours as a public man.”’ 
Also there is certainly room in a series devoted to Irishmen 
of to-day for a book that shall be neither impertinent nor 
obtrusive, yet shall deal frankly with the career, work 
and personality of Sir Horace Plunkett. The facts are 
there. The personality is there, big, famous, persuasive, 
full of kindliness and humour and nobleness ; just the 
figure for an artist who knew his work and could use his 
material. 

A. E., whom someone has called the spirit of the great 
co-operative movement that sprang from Plunkett’s brain, 
could write the book. Through thick and thin now for 
many years he has stood valiantly by his chief, aiding him 
unofficially but vitally with splendid eloquence of voice 
and pen, curbing that mystical genius of his within such 
bounds of practicality that in Ireland to-day is no higher 
authority on the economics of farming than the Editor 
of the Homestead. Perhaps, some day, when Patrick shall 
have evolved his Pericles, and out of Ireland has been 
carved another Attica; then, his dreams fulfilled and his 
labours culminated, A. E. perhaps may be persuaded to 
write the story of Plunkett, the man and statesman, as his 
friends would have it written. But Pericles and Attica 
are not yet, not by along way. And A. E. knows it. So 
in this new book of his he attempts, in a series of what 
he calls ‘‘ imaginative meditations,’ the task of guiding 
forward towards real nationhood the infant State which 
‘in the year 1914 A.D., amid a world of conflict,”’ was born. 
He wants to create Irish national ideals, to set Irishmen 
discussing the principles which shall bring about and 
prevail in an Irish civilisation, to gather about him all the 
imaginations and finer intellects of his race to help ‘ raise 
the soul of Ireland nigher to the ideal and its body nigher 
to its soul.” 

No one with any interest in A. E. and his doings will 
need telling with what imaginative power and passion of 
word and thought the outlines of an Irish polity are traced 

* “Sir Horace Plunkett.” By Edward E. Lysaght. 2s. 6d. 


(Maunsel.)—‘‘ The National Being : Some Thoughts on an Irish 
Polity.” 4s.6d. By A. E. (Maunsel.) 
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in this book. It isa very noble book. It is honest in every 
line. It burns at times with such an energy of conviction, 
of longing for the golden age of the new Attica, of faith and 
hope and pity for the oppressed and scorn for those who 
oppress, that whilst reading it one sits as under the spell 
of a great orator. Since Ruskin died no man has written 
as A. E. writes. He is of the race of Carlyle and Mazzini. 

But, though his heart is full of love of Ireland, and 
though he looks out hopefully towards the golden age of 
his new Attica, the realities are not hid from him. Home 
Rule he knows is no panacea in itself. He sees clearly the 
difficulties of that strenuous path, over thorns and pit- 
falls, from the slums and the lifeless villages, and the 
poverty and ignorance and strife and bitterness, up to the 
serenity of that state wherein Irishmen shall be reconciled, 
educated, prosperous, free, shall be ‘‘ truly citizens, think- 
ing in terms of the nation, identifying national with per- 
sonal interests.’’” He knows how much is against him. 
He feels that his cry for help, to the churches, the thinkers, 
the aristocrats, ‘‘ the mob of politicians,’”” may not be heard 
or be misinterpreted. Yet he keeps in high heart. There 
is, he says, ‘‘some incorruptible spiritual atom ’”’ in the 
Irish heart. What has been can be again. In the great 
co-operative movement A. E, sees the transformer, the 
great turning movement, not for Irishmen only but for 
humanity, towards the ideal of universal brotherhood, 
‘‘where people will be at harmony in their economic life, 
will readily listen to different opinions from their own, 
will not turn sour faces on those who do not think as they 
do, but will come at last, through sympathy and affection, 
to a balancing of their diversities. . . .” 

So may it be. 


SHAN BULLOCK. 


FIVE NOVELS AND A BOOK.* 


The function of a critic is to criticise. Obviously ! 
But what is criticism ? I think that the popular con- 
ception of criticism is altogether wrong. A critic is not 
necessarily one who carps at things, picks holes in things. 
A critic should aim rather at appreciation than depreciation. 
Any vainglorious fool, however small his understanding, 
can find faults in any masterpiece, however great. But 
to discern and appraise the beauties of a consummate 
work of art is not so easy. It is still less easy to discover 
merit, and perhaps a little beauty also, even in mediocre 
stuff. That is why we poor critics are so often tempted 
to eschew the harder way and just point out the flaws 
and blemishes in the books we review. For there are 
always flaws and blemishes, and—oddly enough !—it is 
not the worst but the best books that are usually most 
open to attack. The utterly uninspired, commonplace 
novel is far more likely to be technically above reproach 
than the breathless, impassioned creation of genius. To 
cite instances : Shakespeare is not comparable with Sardou, 
nor Dickens with Wilkie Collins, as a craftsman. Thus 
one inclines to the absurd paradox that the better the 
literature the worse the art. 

And I am moved to these reflections by the fact that 
among these six volumes of fiction I have just finished 
reading there is only one that is really first-class, and 
only one other that is promising. Which saddens me 
because it means that I have got to be unpleasant, perhaps, 
to people whose only aim is my delight. 

Mr. Samuel Gordon’s volume of short stories is the one 
first-class piece of work. I don’t like the name of the 

* “God's Remnants.’”’ By SamuelGordon. 6s.net. (Dent)- 
—‘ Bindweed.”” By Gabrielle Vallings. 6s. (Hutchinson.)— 
““The Tutor’s Story.”” By Charles Kingsley and Lucas Malet. 
6s. net. (Smith, Elder.)—‘‘ Redwing.’ By Constance Smedley. 
6s. (Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ Boundary House.’”’ By Peggy Web- 


ling. 6s. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Madame Prince.’”’ By W. Pett 
Ridge. 5s. net. (Methuen.) 
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Deity to be taken in vain in the titles of books. I think 
Mr. Gordon would have been better advised to call his 
collection ‘‘The Chosen People’”’ rather than ‘‘ God’s 
Remnants.’ There is a suggestion of bitterness in such 
a title, and of course it is very apparent throughout that 
Mr. Gordon, in these fine studies of Jewish life in the 
various ghettoes of Europe—and especially Russia—feels 
strongly the injustice and cruelty to which the people 
of his race have always been, and still are, subjected. 
In so far as that goes his title is justified, and yet it is 
misleading because there is nothing contemptible about 
any of the types he presents to us. On the contrary, 
they are most of them truly heroic figures, and even in 
the less heroic there is invariably some redeeming quality. 
But, apart from the title—and the American spelling— 
I have nothing but praise for these Stories of Israel among 
the Nations. 

That American spelling, by the way, gives rise to a 
disturbing thought. Can it be that these stories have 
already appeared, either as a complete series or in more 
haphazard fashion, in American magazines ? I am pretty 
sure that the bulk of them, at any rate, have never appeared 
in any English magazine. And why not? From every 
and any point of view they are good stories. Not only 
are they good as literature: literature is sometimes very 
dull ; they are good as mere yarns. They would be worth 
telling, in any style, for their own sake. There is drama 
in them and much rare comedy, and almost always that 
little surprise toward the end without which no tale has 
any right to call itself a tale. Above all, there is not one 
single incident in any of the stories, or even a phrase, 
to offend the most delicate sensibilities. By which I do 
not mean that they are lacking in force or in any sense 
colourless. Indeed, they all alike grip and hold you 
irresistibly, from the opening to the concluding sentence. 
They have kept me from my work, they have kept me 
awake in bed, they have let my breakfast-bacon go cold 
and my morning newspaper neglected. They have thrilled 
me and tickled me, and moved me to the verge of.tears. 
Their humour and their pathos, their tragic dignity and 
subtle sense of character, have given great joy to my soul. 
They are all so good I hardly like to particularise: I 
want to read them again before I discriminate; but 
offhand I would especially commend ‘ The Lighter Sen- 
tence ’”’ as the most original story in the ironic vein I have 
read for a very long while, and ‘‘ A Deal in Land ”’ as the 
most humorously pathetic. Withal this is no mere idle 
book for an idle hour, but a stimulating and provocative 
book, a book rich in food for thought, a book expressing 
a ripe philosophy of life and a tender charity. 

Strongly in contrast with the mature charm of Mr. 
Samuel Gordon’s work is the manner and matter of a 
promising first novel by Miss Gabrielle Vallings. Inci- 
dentally there is some real good unconscious humour 
in this book. Indeed its note is struck in this foreword : 
“‘The author herewith declares that the characters and 
episodes in this book are entirely the work of imagination, 
they bear no relation to any living persons or their actions.” 
In my younger and more flippant days, when to be smart 
at any cost—to my own or others’ feelings—was to achieve 
artistic satisfaction—in those unregenerate days I should 
have quoted Miss Vallings’ foreword as a sufficient criti- 
cism of her book. And I should have been grossly unfair. 
Despite its crudeness, ‘‘ Bindweed”’ is not to be at all 
lightly regarded. It reveals an author with a native 
aptitude for inventing and handling strong situations. 
Indeed, one could use a stronger word than “strong ’”’ 
in this connection. To be precise Miss Vallings is a little 
too enamoured of horror, and as yet a little too obsessed 
by sexual considerations to do herself justice. One can 
hardly believe in her people: there is too much limelight, 
too much make-believe about them. You feel that, even 
in the privacy of their souls, they are always doing things 
or thinking things that will impress Miss Vallings, and, 
through her, her readers. Still, as I say, there is abundant 
promise in this book. Miss Vallings has the roots of the 
matter in her, and given a better theme, given a better 


Miss Peggy Webling, 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


sense of proportion and more restraint, she should achieve 
success. And anyway this first book of hers is well worth 
reading if only for the sake of its daring unsophistication. 

The other four books on my list are all by more or less 
practised hands—too practised, perhaps even a little 
jaded, for they are none of them quite as good as they 
should be, as they might have been. 

First is Lucas Malet’s completion of her father’s un- 
finished novel, ‘‘ The Tutor’s Story ’’: no doubt a labour 
of love. But love is proverbially blind, and I think in 
the case of this misdirected effort it is proved so. Charles 
Kingsley was to my mind acting very wisely when he 
put this novel aside. It would have added nothing to his 
reputation. At best a good second-rate novelist, he had 
achieved his only real distinction by means of his political 
propaganda in such books as ‘ Yeast’? and “ Alton 
Locke,” which, in a way, heralded popular Socialism. 
In this aspect his ‘‘ Westward Ho!”’ is negligible. And 
so it seems to me a pity that this dead fragment of a book 
should have been galvanised into a semblance of life by the 
addition of its missing parts. It is called a story, but there 
is very little story in it, and what there is is trite to the 
point of banality. The Tutor himself is the conventional 
figure of mid-Victorian romance, a morbidly modest person 
with a crippled leg, a heaven-born instinct for riding 
blood horses at sight, and a mania for heroism. It is all 
very old-fashioned, and perhaps Mrs. Harrison should be 
congratulated on her skill in adapting her own style to 
the style which used such phrases as ‘* conspicuous by its 
absence ’’ as a matter of course. Still, with all its faults, 
this is a book which is never boring, and most certainly 
deserves to be read if only as a survival of an almost 
forgotten fashion in literature. 

My next two books are both purely woman’s books, 
in every sense of the term. They are written by women, 
and though presumably not written for women exclusively, 
are of the class of novel which irresistibly appeals to 
women. To begin with, they both have blends of cad, 
bounder and fool for heroes. But women have always 
had poor taste in men. Miss Smedley gives us two 
unutterable outsiders in Redwing and Franklin Scott. 
Indeed, they are such very sorry specimens that I refuse 
to believe in them. Moreover, I cannot bring myself 
to credit that such a nice girl and a wise girl as Mimsy 
would ever have tolerated either of them for a moment. 
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That, of course, is in my reflective, critical mood. In my 
man-of-the-world mood I realise that these two cads are 
just the kind of men that women adore, run after, love 
and suffer gladly. They have been set up as heroes in the 
world of feminist fiction ever since the days of Jane Austen 
—they were almost canonised by Charlotte Bronté—and 
they endure to-day. One cannot, I suppose, blame either 
Miss Constance Smedley or Miss Peggy Webling for falling 
victims to their great-great-grandmothers’ prepossessions 
in regard to the eternal masculine. One can only regret 
that wisdom is so far from them. For, apart from this 
seemingly inevitable misconception of average manhood, 
both these books are excellent, and I should not like to 
place one above the other. Miss Smedley has the firmer 
sense of character : her psychology is subtle and profound ; 
but Miss Webling has the larger vision. She sees all of 
us as oddities, which we are, rather than as types—which 
we never can be. There is not much plot in either book, 
and what there is in ‘‘ Boundary House”’ is fantastic 
almost beyond believing. ‘‘ Redwing’’ relies rather on 
its manipulation of social values, and in that succeeds 
admirably. No library list could possible be complete 
that did not include both these books for reading in the 
gloaming at Christmas-time. 

Of the last book on my list I can only say that it is 
the sort of book we expect from Mr. Pett Ridge. There 
was a time when one fondly hoped that he would some 
day give us a great book. His ‘‘ Mordemly’”’ certainly 
promised that as his gifts matured he would rank as one 
of our first novelists. And his gifts never have matured. 
He has never since written nearly so good a book as 
““Mordemly.”’ He is always amusing, always entertaining, 
always worth reading for the sake of his unvarying good 
humour and high spirits, his sense of character and his wit ; 
and yet he is always irritating because he never advances, 
he shows no slightest sign of any development. Here in 
‘“Madame Prince,”’ he gives us a series of pen-pictures 
and character-studies, all in his best vein, and yet all 
futile. The people are real enough, but you cannot 
possibly believe in them. You know they would never 
do the things and say the things that Mr. Pett Ridge 
makes them do and say. You know that if the long arm 
of coincidence really acted as Mr. Pett Ridge makes it act, 
it would long ago have dislocated its shoulder and be no use 
at all—even to Mr. Pett Ridge. I have derived a certain 
measure of enjoyment from this book, as I do from all 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s books ; and yet at the same time I am 
again left with that feeling of keen disappointment and 
exasperation in which all Mr. Pett Ridge’s latter-day 
books invariably plunge me. 

EDWIN PuGH. 


THE WHIG TRADITION.* 


There is only one difference between the Whigs of the 
Napoleonic and the Whigs of the present war; there is no 
illustrious pro-German Whig in the country, and in Parlia- 
ment there are none at all. There are anti-Russian Whigs ; 
but even the most conspicuous of them cannot compare 
for force and energy with Charles James Fox and his 
followers. The Whigs—by which I mean those whose 
adherence to Liberalism is stillas much a matter of tradition 
as of principle, of respect for the past as of hope for the 
future—have been solidly for England and the war. Not 
that this has resulted in any weakening of previous prin- 
ciples. In some cases it may have; but in the most 
notable cases the Whigs (and the higher Tories) have re- 
tained their old respect for English liberties with their new 
passion for the defeat of German militarism. 

No better example of this enthusiasm for the British 
cause and this fidelity to old principles of liberty and 
justice can be found than in Mr. Galsworthy’s essays on the 
war. They are now collected in this volume together with 
Mr. Galsworthy’s other papers on social and political topics. 
If 1 deal more particularly with the war essays, it is not 
that the essays on feminism, on the slaughter of animals, on 


* “A Sheaf.”” By John Galsworthy. 5s. net. (Heinemann.) 


animals as pets, on our prison system, and on the ad- 
ministration of justice are inferior in interest and value. 
It is simply for the obvious reason that the essays on the 
war are on subjects which must still occupy a larger place 
in our thoughts. 

That Mr. Galsworthy is a Whig is evident from his ex- 
cellent paper ‘‘ Diagnosis of the Englishman.” In his 
novels Mr. Galsworthy, like an earlier Whig in his essays, 
Sidney Smith, has often mocked at the typical English 
virtues. An outsider, with Welsh and Irish in his blood 
like myself, can read those tiltings with pleasure ; but, in 
this time of stress, Mr. Galsworthy, unlike Sidney Smith, 
reverts to type. He can even find praise for the English 
public school. He admits that ‘‘ this great, unconscious 
machine has great defects ’’ ; but he claims that “‘ it imparts 
a remarkable incorruptibility to English life; it conserves 
vitality, by suppressing all extremes; and it implants 
everywhere a kind of unassuming stoicism and respect for 
the rules of the great game—Life.’”’ This is no time or 
place to discuss the validity of Mr. Galsworthy’s claim. 
I have quoted it merely to show how one of our leading 
satirists, one of the most inspiring critics of ‘‘ English”’ 
standards, has, in time of war, felt bound to praise what 
he would almost certainly have blamed in times of 
peace. It proves Mr. Galsworthy a Whig of the milder 
school—the school of those who, unlike Smith or Fox, can be 
definitely blinded by results to the untruth or horridness 
of a thing. Whiggism was really an early form of Prag- 
matism; it has always praised what works—and its 
hatred of the Divine Right of Kings and of the writings 
of John Ruskin on political economy sprang from its 
fundamental distrust and dislike of idealism in any form. 
Yet we who are idealists, Celts and dreamers : we, who think 
that the only thing which can be said in defence of the 
public school is that it taught Landor to rebel, and inspired 
Shelley to anarchy—we must not mock at the Whigs. 
For they get things done, and do them. It is true, per- 
haps, that Shelley’s poem on Peterloo is worth all the 
Reform Acts—nay, truer, that but for Shelley, but for 
Blake, there would have been no Reform Acts at all; yet 
it is the Whigs who do the spade-work. ‘‘ Where there is 
no vision, the people perish’’; yes, but if there be no 
people, no active, hard-working, patient, plodding folk, 
then there may be no prophet to have visions. And Mr. 
Galsworthy is anxious that the plodders should make the 
vision easier. And he has no doubt—nor, indeed, has any 
prophet—that the military system which enslaves Germany 
is blocking Europe’s chance of a new vision. 

“‘T claim from the trend of events, and of national character, 
during the last century that in democracy alone lies any coherent 
hope of progressive civilisation or any chance of lasting peace 
in Europe, or the world. I believe that this democratic principle, 
however imperfectly developed, has so worked in France, in 
Britain and in the United States, that these countries are already 


nearly safe from inclination to aggress, or to subdue other nation- 
alities that have reached approximately their stage of develop- 


ment.” 

It is then as one who believes this to be ‘‘a war 
to end war” that Mr. Galsworthy is a whole-hearted 
supporter of the Allies. And I am sure he is right in 
thinking that the great majority of the English people, 
and practically the whole of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
and the Colonies remain definitely anti-militarist ; have 
entered this war, loathing and hating it and the neces- 
sity for it. It is true that the keen spirit, burning 
like a clear flame, which ran through England in August, 
1914, has got rather smoky and sullen; but the flame is 
still there, burning as hotly if not as clearly as in the early 
days. Still there is grave danger, danger aggravated by 
the foolish, if natural, desire of nearly every adult to do 
distinctive war-work—as if all honest work in war-time 
was not war-work—that we may concentrate so much on 
the war as to forget its object. War is not an end in itself 
to any one except a Prussian or a savage. And so I wel- 
come especially Mr. Galsworthy’s articles ‘‘ And—After ? ”’ 

This war has made many see once more the truth that 
old-fashioned Christians and Mr. Chesterton have insisted 
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on for years—that belief matters supremely. Dogma is 
the most important thing in life. We have seen a whole 
nation, almost as intelligent as any people save the French, 
the Irish and the Scotch, drilled first to believe and then 
to do wrong. The methodical mental drilling of the 
German people into the belief that (1) Germany was a 
greater country than any other; (2) that she therefore 
could, and ought to, force her ideas and ideals on any 
weaker people; (3) that war was a nation’s natural and 
sacred work, resulted directly in the present conflict. 


“As a man thinks and dreams, so does he act. It is time to 
think and dream a little of the future, while the spirit of unity 
is on us, the vision of our country with us; so that, when we 
see again the face of Peace, we may continue to act in unity, 
having in our hearts the good of our land, and in our eyes the 
vision of her, growing ever to truer greatness and beauty.” 


It is a plea, is it not, for a quickening of the religious 
spirit. And although I cannot join the foolish cry that 
this war is a war of Christians against anti-Christians, one 
can, I think, say that the spirit which created the war is 
at odds with Art, Religion and Love—the only three things 
in the world which, fundamentally, are going to count. 
This is not to say that all Germans are devoid of any 
feeling for religion, art, or love—or to say that all English- 
men are devout servants of these three. But it is mainly 
in Germany that the spirit which mocks and despises has 
been manifest ; for Germany lacked humility more than 
anything ; and without humility no man can write a poem, 
love a woman, or worship God. 

R. ROBERTS. 


MR. PHILLPOTTS AS PATRIOT.* 


Let nobody be surprised that Mr. Phillpotts has left 
Devon for Kent. He seems to contemplate a series of 
industrial comedies, and ‘“‘ The Green Alleys” follows 
‘* Brunel’s Tower.’’ The green alleys are the hop alleys. 
Yet the greatest event in history may, for anything one 
can tell, have modified his plans, as it has profoundly 
changed industrial conditions; and a suspicion of this 
occurs because the new story is far less concerned with 
labour problems than it might have been if the war had 
not swept into it. There are no imported hoppers even. 
Instead of a comedy reflecting on such matters, we have 
one of which the plot seems to have been suggested by 
Mrs. Grundy’s wild apprehension of war babies. The 
protagonists are brothers, one of whom was born out of 
wedlock ; and the social moral is that it is high time we 
made it easy for parents to legitimise such offspring by 
subsequent marriage, as the Church was once prepared to 
let them do. For the rest, war comes with the climax of 
a story in which egotism and self-stultification are well 
contrasted in the group of its entertaining characters. 
They resolve themselves in a noble public spirit. Tenny- 
son’s ‘“‘ Maud ”’ was sentimental; ‘“‘ The Green Alleys ”’ is 
rational, with the modern aspiration that war’s issue may 
be the end of war. 

It is always with a sense of reassurance and rest that one 
lays down a new novel by Eden Phillpotts; his later 
method being so well balanced and so catholic. This is 
true in spite of a mild cynicism, and therefore says much 
for his art. He makes that effect while believing that “ if 
one thing is less interesting to the bulk of men and women 
than their friends’ good fortune, it is the bad fortune of 
their friends.’’ Note that he says “friends,” and not 
neighbours or acquaintances. I can only call the cynicism 
mild because it does not compel him to handle his folk 
unfairly. If it did, I suppose he would have transposed 
the words ‘‘ good”’ and “ bad.’”’ The new book is con- 
spicuous among realistic stories for the fulness and justice 
of its portraits, of which four at least are painted with rare 
subtlety. It is rather scientific than realistic, of course. 


Perhaps the fact that its middle-aged and old people arrest 


* “The Green Alleys: 
6s. (Heinemann.) 


A Comedy.” By Eden Phillpotts. 


most attention is proof of this. Georgina Crowns as a 
plain British mother and Mr. Witherden as a sophisticated 
type of weak father are both delightful studies. Besides, 
the story has that fine setting of sober life, terrene and 
human, which almost stands for the author’s conscience, 
and should, perhaps, so stand with every good craftsman 
writing novels, whether he makes much of it or little. 

That question of human egotism keeps us interested 
keenly in the two brothers’ love affair, and I think that a 
hint of Mr. Phillpotts’s view may have been put in the 
mouth of his Mr. Fuggles, whom I should rather have 
liked to meet in the flesh: 


“‘ There’s a sane egotism as well as an insane egotism. We 
ought to submit to the first and defy the second. We mustn't 
make ourselves weaker to help those who can never be anything 
but weak. . . . We mustn’t let the cankered people fasten on 
us, and so rob us of our strength to do our rightful work in the 
world.” 


It can only be a hint, of course ; there might be infinite 
qualifications to make if any formal doctrine were in 
question. But this quoted passage will serve, in any case, 
to indicate the deeper issue of philosophy and ethics under- 
lying his treatment of the story—which undoubtedly makes 
clear the folly of standing in one’s own light, while it yet 
exalts public spirit as a greater thing than any zeal for 
personal ends, however “‘ high-minded.” 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


EAST AND WEST.* 


General Young, who appears to be known otherwise by 
a single work on the Medici, of which I have heard only 
at a distance, has undertaken a vast synoptic task, repre- 
sented here by two out of its four proposed volumes. In- 
cluding their admirable index, these extend to more than 
thirteen hundred pages. It is a point worth specifying 
because it indicates the probable dimensions of the com- 
plete work. The period which it designs to cover begins 
at 44 B.c., with the murder of Julius Cesar, and will end 
A.D. 1453, having the inventions which led up to printing 
immediately behind it and the birth of Luther at a short 
distance in front. The present instalment breaks off at the 
death of the Emperor Leo III. in 740. In the face of such 
an enterprise our first question must concern the author's 
intention, and then—broadly speaking—as to the manner 
in which it is carried out. The aim, according to the 
preface, is to relate the history of fifteen centuries in such 
a manner as ‘‘ to meet the needs of those who have not 
much time at their disposal.’’ This being clear, the surface 
qualifications of General Young are an easy, if undistin- 
guished, style and considerable narrative powers. It was 
his hope to avoid dulness, and there is no question that he 
has succeeded. His volumes, moreover, are no mere echo 
and reflection, but the work of a writer who forms his own 
opinions and expresses them clearly. He is also a liberal, 
though not exactly a critical expositor. The facility with 
which he determines dates and authorship in respect of 
New Testament texts may well leave those who are ac- 
quainted with modern extreme views in a state of amaze- 
ment ; but the particular instance is not meant to suggest 
that he is a manifestly unreliable guide. The impression 
which I have brought away personally is one of his general 
accuracy on points of fact, critical and debatable subjects 
set aside, though on some of these I am open to conviction 
that he might justify himself at need. There are cases 
also in which he has weighed evidence and counter-evidence, 
and has reached what in my opinion is the right conclusion, 
as, for example, on the question of St. Peter’s visit to 
Rome, which has passed in these days from the realm of 
tradition to that of historical certitude. So also the long 
and very careful study of Constantine the Great is char- 
acterised by extreme fairness and considerable judgment, 
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especially in regard to the motives which actuated the 
Emperor in his recognition of Christianity long before he 
embraced it. I note as otherwise interesting—and, indeed, 
curious—that the legend of the labarum is accepted as 
true beyond doubt, on the combined authority of Lac- 
tantius, twelve months after the event is supposed to 
have occurred, of Nazarius and Eusebius; but General 
Young is careful to establish the fact that, great as the 
wonder was, it did not lead to the conversion of Con- 
stantine. The chapter on Gregory the Great is a luminous 
exposition of a momentous personality and period, and I 
suppose that many of the readers to whom these volumes 
are addressed will learn with some surprise that the so- 
called founder of the medieval papacy has his chief title 
to greatness—from General Young’s point of view—in his 
“steadfast and vehement effort ’’ to save the Church from 
“imperialism through a claim to supremacy,’’ meaning 
the subjection of all Bishops to one—which in Gregory’s 
view was a “ diabolical usurpation.”’ 

I have spoken of things which appeal personally to 
myself as of moment, and I could have cited many others, 
had I been attempting an adequate review of these volumes. 
Their claim to consideration is not in their novelty or 
greatness, but in the success which has attended so far the 
prosecution of a serviceable design, the production for 
general readers of a survey of the momentous centuries 
concerned in a very interesting and reasonably unbiassed 


manner. A. E. WaAITE. 


WESLEY’S LETTERS.* 


Mr. Eayrs, as one of the three scholars responsible for 
the recent and standard ‘‘ History of Methodism,” has all 
the qualifications of knowledge and sympathy for this 
task of selecting and editing a collection of Wesley’s 
letters. About three hundred and twenty-three are 
printed, of which sixty-nine are new. Some of those 
reprinted are given in a fuller form here than elsewhere. 
Mr. Eayrs has supplied them with brief and telling intro- 
ductions. Everything has been done to make the volume 
readable, and it should command a large public outside 
as well as inside the Methodist communion. Instead of 
presenting the letters in chronological order, Mr. Eayrs 
groups them in a series of chapters ; for example, those 
to his father and mother, those to his brothers and sisters, 
the correspondence with his wife and other lady friends, 
etc. This plan has the merit of preventing the reader’s 
knowledge of the correspondents from being scattered, and 
on the whole, it may be said to work out well, especially 
as an introductory outline of Wesley’s life enables the 
subsequent chapters to be fitted into a coherent survey. 
There is a good index, the book is handsomely printed, 
and it is not even heavy to hold, in spite of its size. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing heavy in the contents of these 
five hundred pages. 

Johnson complained that Wesley was never at leisure 
for a good long talk. ‘‘ He is always obliged to go at a 
certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a man who 
loves to fold his legs and have out his talk, as I do.’”’ But 
if Wesley had small time for conversation on general topics, 
it was not because he poured his soul out in letters. These 
letters are not written out of ample leisure, like the corre- 
spondence of Fitzgerald or Cowper or Gray. They are 
usually brief and businesslike. Wesley has only his 
correspondent in view, and writes with a compact brevity 
which rarely allows him to discuss outlying topics. Mr. 
Eayrs is fond of comparing Wesley’s letters to his preachers 
to the despatches and directions issued by a general during 
a campaign. The parallel is more than an up-to-date 
allusion ; it hits off the quality of large sections in his 

* “ Letters of John Wesley: A Selection of Important and 
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George Eayrs, F.R.Hist.S. With a Chapter on ‘‘ Wesley, His 
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correspondence. One is left wondering how Wesley ever 
found time to write so many letters, besides his other 
works in religion and education. He must have had 
amazing health and vitality. He was ‘‘a human game- 
cock,”’ says Leslie Stephen, and the impression of his 
physical and mental fitness is never stamped on the reader 
more than by his letters ; even his journal does not illus- 
trate his tireless grasp of details and judgment of individuals 
so vividly. 

The notes to his preachers bring out his sense of authority 
and his insight into character, together with a frankness 
of counsel which is quite episcopal. ‘‘ In the great revival 
at London, my first difficulty was, to bring into temper 
those who opposed the work ; and my next, to check and 
regulate the extravagances of those that promoted it. 
And this was far the hardest part of the work ; for many 
of them would bear no check at all. But I followed one 
rule, though, with all calmness: ‘ You must either bend 
or break.’’’ There is something distinctly naive about 
this; it is almost as naive as Sterne’s famous remark : 
““We all live the longer—at least the happier, for having 
things our own way. This is my conjugal maxim—I own 
’tis not the best of maxims, but I maintain ’tis not the 
worst.’”’ Wesley had to assert himself, like any great 
religious leader, and if he asserted himself it was not for 
the sake of personal happiness or power. But he was 
less fortunate in applying the same rule to his wife. Mrs. 
Wesley was not Mrs. Sterne. The letters in this volume 
which relate to his married life reveal traits in Wesley 
which remind us of John Knox—the John Knox of whom 
Stevenson wrote. Wesley, as Dr. Fitchett points out, 
was three times ill, and each time he fell in love with 
his nurse. The third time he succeeded in marrying her, 
and it proved a failure. The wealthy widow of forty, 
whom he persuaded to be his wife after an acquaintance of 
eight days, did not understand her husband’s passion for 
itinerating, or his claim to be on frank terms with other 
ladies. As we can see from this volume, Wesley’s judg- 
ment of the other sex was not always reliable, and even his 
best friends did their best to warn him against giving 
needless cause of suspicion and offence to his wife. But, 
though Wesley was amenable to advice, he was obdurate 
on this point. His wife must bend or break, like a local 
preacher. 

This is only one of the human interests raised by a perusal 
of these letters. They are full of good things, scattered 
up and down the pages of the volume. On a Cornish 
clergyman, for example: ‘ He is absolutely a Scot in his 
opinions, but of an excellent spirit.’’ On the classics : 
“You would gain more clearness and strength of judgment 
by reading those Latin and Greek books (compared with 
which most of the English books are whipped syllabub), 
than by four score modern books.’’ ‘‘ The main point is, 
study the Greek and Hebrew Bible, and the love of Christ.”’ 
‘“Speak as earnestly as you can, but do not scream. . 
scream no more, at the peril of your soul.’’ To the Bishop 
of London: ‘‘ Your Lordship did see good to ordain 
and send into America other persons who knew something 
of Greek and Latin, but who knew no more of saving souls 
than of catching whales.’’ On a parliamentary election at 
Bristol: ‘‘O what a pity there could not be some way of 
managing elections of every sort, without this embittering 
Englishmen against Englishmen, and kindling fires which 
cannot be quenched in many years!” ‘Of Calvinism, 
mysticism, and antinomianism, have a care, for they are 
the bane of true religion.’’ It is disconcerting to find 
Wesley apparently calling Shakespeare ‘‘ our heathenish 
poet.”” Mr. Eayrs notes that he rarely quoted from 
Shakespeare, and that a fine Shakespearean quarto, which 
he had annotated on the margin, was destroyed after his 
death by a Wesleyan preacher ! 

But space forbids any further quotations from these 
letters. They ought to be read as they stand. They 
are real letters, free and familiar, unconscious of any public 
except the writer and his correspondent, and, like all the 
best letters, revealing both. 

James Morratt. 
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THREE BOOKS OF LAUGHTER.* 


A much quoted piece of cynicism expressed by a popular 
platitudinarian poet tells us in effect that we are a poor 
lot of creatures, ever ready for amusement and totally 
lacking in sympathy. The life and work of every true 
humorist proves the essential falsity of the jingling anti- 
thesis. Far truer is the suggestion that the springs of 
laughter and the source of tears neighbour each other 
nearly, the implication that those who can laugh best are 
those who can sympathise most. The three humorists 
whose books are here dealt with might all be subpoenaed 
on the side of that which I take to be the truer view, 
though for those of their works now before me two of them 
have gone more particularly to the springs of laughter 
for their inspiration. 

The three books, widely differentiated in style and theme 
as they are, all appeal to the risibility of the reader, and 
to one who has read them in rapid succession they are 
strangely linked together. Mr. Pugh and Mr. Burke both 
affect the trick of talking to the reader, wondering whether 
he will have got far, and each nears the end musing over 
those who have accompanied him the whole journey. 
Then Mr. Burke and Mr. Jenkins both quote the same lines 
from a popular song of the day—a linking which perhaps 
I should not have noticed if I had ever heard more than 
the first line before! That I may not betray my terrible 
ignorance the song in question shall not be particularised. 
Those linkings are, however, merely verbal ones, the books 
are well and truly linked by a light chain of laughter, and 
may severally and collectively be commended to the 
notice of all in search of reading which shall place them 
under that sanative bondage. 

In “ A Book of Laughter,”’ Mr. Edwin Pugh entertains 
us through four hundred pages in the easy, and often in- 
consequent, manner of a post-prandial raconteur, one who, 
whatever the ostensible object for which he has risen, can 
go on producing a succession of good stories which keep 
his hearers laughing in a way that should ensure good 
digestion waiting upon appetite. In the manner of the 
after dinner speaker, Mr. Pugh mostly gives a slight 
thread of conversational comment to connect the stories, 
or groups them according to their character, but the 
general effect is that of a well-made collection of good 
things, with many other good things added from the 
author’s own fancy, experience or invention. There are 
a number of stories that will be familiar to some readers, 
but on the whole ‘“‘ A Book of Laughter ”’ is remarkable 
alike for the freshness and excellence of its anecdotes. 
The early readers of it are likely to establish easy reputa- 
tions as tellers of good stories. 

Though Mr. Pugh hit upon the happy title of ‘‘ A Book 
of Laughter,’ the words may appropriately be applied to 
each of these three arriding volumes. Mr. Herbert Jenkins 
in introducing us to the journeyman furniture remover, 
philosopher and practical joker, Joseph Bindle, and telling 
us of his doings and delineating his “ circle,” has given 
us a new friend provocative of much joyous hilarity. 
Bindle is really a joy, whatever he does and whatever he 
says, and though there may be readers who can find little 
entertainment in a record of practical jokings they must 
be dull dogs indeed if they cannot find much that is tickle- 
some in the quaint and comical things that the Cockney 
Aristophanes has ever on the tip of his tongue. The doings 
in which Bindle is either a principal or a partner are 
sufficiently diverting, including as they do the mixing of 
pure alcohol with the drinks lavishly served out at a 
temperance féte, the changing of the numbers on the 
bedroom doors of a large hotel, the personating of a sup- 
posed millionaire uncle from Australia, the “ discovery ’’ of 
a store of supposed German arms, the removal of furniture 
from the wrong house and so on, and the working out of a 
great hoax in acknowledged imitation of Theodore Hook's 
Berners Street Hoax of a century ago. By way of contrast 
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to the irrepressible and droll Brindle we have his sourly 
sanctimonious wife and her brother-in-law, the green- 
grocer Hearty, whom “ J. B.”’ sums up: 


“°E don’t often smile, an’ when ’e does it’s as if ’e thought 
Gawd was a-goin’ to charge it up against ’im. . . . ’E’s so used 
to looking for sin in the soul that ’e can see a rotten apple in 
the middle of a barrel without knockin’ the top off. Yes, I'll 
give ’Earty ‘is due. There ain't many as can knock spots off 
‘im as a greengrocer, though as far as bein’ a man, I seen better 
things than ’im come out o’ cheese.” 


Mr. Edward Burke, in “ My Wife,” produces laughter 
by subtler methods. Though his volume is a laughter 
book, it is perhaps more frequently provocative of the 
deep understanding smile, than of the ebullient outburst. 
Some readers may think that it should have been called 
““My Wife’s Husband,”’ so clever is it as a piece of self- 
revelation of the supposed narrator. That same narrator 
has set out to win a bet by making a book by a truthful 
presentation of his wife; doing so he has succeeded in 
presenting himself with something of sublime unconscious- 
ness with all the faithfulness of a Pepys. The egoist is 
really a finely futile person, who regards himself as the 
sport of circumstance, but is rather the sport of his own 
futility, and scarcely worthy of the “ ordinary” wife 
whom he pretends to portray. His slangy daughter and 
son, the aeronaut who descends into his pear tree, his lady 
gardener, his Canadian friend, and the “dark Rosaleen ” 
of that innocent past which induces so much self-pity in 
him, all take part in a delicious piece of comedy that is as 
heartily entertaining as the self-revelation of ‘“‘ Billy ” is 
amazingly clever. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


IRELAND AND FRANCE.* 


Mr. J. de Lacy Smyth has well performed a loving and 
pious task in giving us a pleasant account of the relations 
between France and Ireland nearly half a century ago. 
His father, the late Mr. P. J. Smyth, was a man of the 
highest nobility of character, and of the most incorrigible 
and losing patriotism. When war broke out between 
Germany and France, it was his dream to raise an Irish 
Brigade to fight by the side of the French. ‘‘ Europe,” 
he said, ‘‘ should know that the heart of Ireland was with 
the banner of the Tricolour on the Rhine. Those Ger- 
mans were known in Ireland—in ’98—and bitterly re- 
membered. It was a saying there that each true Irishman 
should ‘ kill a Hessian for himself.’ France should know 
whether her former allies deserted or betrayed her now, 
that Ireland linked to her by historic associations and 
proudly treasuring the glorious memories of Sarsfield’s 
Brigade had thousands of men, each ready ‘to kill a 
Hessian for himself’ if France required their aid upon 
the Rhine.” 

The Foreign Enlistment Act made it impossible to raise 
an Irish Brigade openly. The British policy at the time 
was to strengthen Germany at the expense of France, 
and how well that policy succeeded it is hardly necessary 
to emphasise to-day. As it was not possible to raise an 
Irish Brigade openly, owing to the Proclamation of British 
neutrality, Smyth and his friends decided to do so secretly. 
A committee for the relief of the sick and wounded of the 
French Army and Navy was formed in Dublin, and sub- 
scriptions flowed in from all parts of the country. An 
ambulance corps arrived at Havre; the nucleus of an 
Irish Brigade was formed under Captain Kirwan, and 
commissions issued by the French Government. The 
Irish Company was ordered to the front on November 
16th, 1870, and fought at Montbelliard and Busy. But 
the capitulation of Paris and the end of the war prevented 
the fulfilment of Smyth’s hopes. 

In the following year the French Government sent a 
deputation to thank the Irish people for their gift of an 
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ambulance, and it is their experiences and comments 
which form the bulk of this interesting little volume. 

To the future historian, Mr. John F. Boyle’s narrative 
of the events of Easter week in Dublin will be of great 
service. What were the causes which led a number of 
men of high personal character, poets, scholars and pro- 
fessors to undertake so desperate, so hopeless and so un- 
English an enterprise ? Before the outbreak, the relations 
between the people of England and Ireland had been 
more friendly than ever before, they were almost cordial. 
The bitter memories of ’98 seemed to have been forgotten. 
The country was—and is—crimeless, fear and hatred of 
the Germans, whom they well remembered as the mer- 
cenaries who fought for England against them in ’98 and 
spared neither age nor sex, rallied the people to the British 
flag, even though their own was not set beside it. Recruit- 
ing was surprisingly good, despite the blunders and ignor- 
ance of many of the recruiting agents, who called upon 
the Irish to show their loyalty to England by joining the 
Colours, despite too the fact that the military authorities 
had refused to sanction the formation of an Irish Brigade, 
to fight as such, and win an undivided glory. 

When the war broke out, the Irish were whole heartedly 
on the side of the Allies. The horrors of Belgium, the 
destruction of churches, the slaughter of priests and nuns, 
the outrages on women and children, moved profoundly 
a generous and warlike race. Their national antipathy 
to the Germans, their traditional love for the French, 
their sympathy with Belgium, as like themselves a small 
nationality whom the British were pledged to protect, 
set their blood on fire. It seemed as though the millennium 
had come at last, and that England and Ireland, after 
years of strife, had been united by the common danger 
and by the common detestation of their enemy. By the 
vast majority of the people the Sinn Feiners were regarded 
as, at the best, a band of unpractical idealists, of poets and 
professors, whose dreams could never be translated into 
tangible results, as, at the worst, hare-brained fools, 
braggarts and even cowards and shirkers. And then the 
most amazing and unexpected thing happened. Eleven 
hundred, men and boys, miscellaneously armed with rifles, 
shot guns and antiquated revolvers, seized the city of 
Dublin and held it for more than a week. Amazing, too, 
was their discipline and self-restraint. A police officer 
complained that while in ’67, you could get anything out 
of the rebels for a bottle of whisky, these fellows were all 
total abstainers, and a judge of the High Court whose 
room they had occupied told the present writer that they 
left everything as they found it. They made no attempt 
to seize the Bank of Ireland, the old Houses of Parliament, 
or Trinity College, both of which were at their mercy. 
When a presentation was made to the O.T.C. of Trinity 
College for their valour in defending the place, Dr. Mahaffy, 
the Provost, handsomely acknowledged the fact that no 
serious attack was made on Trinity College. 

Mr. Boyle writes with admirable restraint and im- 
partiality, and his introduction, tracing the growth of 
Sinn Fein will be especially useful to English readers. 

It is as yet too soon to write the final history of the 
Rebellion of 1916. 


JAMES ELROY FLECKER.* 


James Flecker, the bulk of whose poetic output has 
recently been collected in one handsome volume, was 
born in 1884 and died of consumption at Davos Platz 
on January 3rd, 1915. He was educated at Dean Close 
School, Cheltenham, and then at Uppingham ; and from 
Uppingham he gained a scholarship at Trinity College, 
Oxford. Oxford over, he travelled for a while in France 
and Italy, then went to Cambridge for a year to study 
languages for the Levant Consular Service. His first 
Consular appointment was at Constantinople. He was 
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afterwards stationed at Smyrna and then at Beirut, where 
he contracted the illness to which he succumbed two 
years later. 

In appearance he was tall, lean and swarthy. He had 
a pleasant, rather sardonic smile ; a gentle, high-pitched 
voice and a very attractive, enthusiastic way of talking. 
At times he was extraordinarily witty, but on the whole 
he was, I think, a little lacking in humour. As a literary 
figure he had always an impressive aloofness; he was 
never in any literary clique, never fashionable, never 
boomed by any particular coterie of critics. In his literary 
tastes he was almost aggressively conservative, loathing 
particularly such fashionable vulgarities as the abuse of 
the Victorian great. I do not think he had a very high 
opinion of any of his contemporaries ; but of the genera- 
tion preceding his own he greatly admired Professor A. E. 
Housman and Mr. W. B. Yeats. I have a battered copy 
of ‘‘The Wind Among the Reeds” which I remember 
he insisted on giving me—it must be nearly ten years 
ago now—when I confessed that I had never read it. 

I do not think I have ever encountered anyone who 
showed such a rapturous, such an intoxicating joy of 
living as James Flecker. And yet, behind his delight in 
life, there was always an undernote of sadness; and it is 
difficult to avoid the thought that the ecstasy with which 
he looked on the world was heightened by a premonition 
that his time in it would be short. Traces of this fore- 
boding are perhaps to be found in two poems written in 
1907—‘“‘ No Coward's Song ”’ and ‘‘ Prayer.”” The thought 
of an early death was as hateful to him as it must be 
to anyone who is not a congenital idiot, but he faced his 
fate with undaunted courage, and when disease struck 
him down he gave the “ last rotten remnants ’”’ of his life, 
the last atom of his strength, to his poetry. 

In his lifetime Flecker published only three small books 
of verse—‘‘ The Bridge of Fire’”’ (1907), ‘‘ Forty-Two 
Poems ”’ (1911) and ‘‘ The Golden Journey to Samarkand ” 
(1913)—and most of his best work is to be found in the last 
of these. ‘‘ The Bridge of Fire ’’ contains a good deal that 
is poor or merely imitative and a few pieces, like the dismally 
unfunny ‘‘ Ballad of Hampstead Heath,” which are frankly 
bad. Most of the best poems in the book were much 
worked over—not always with happy results—before they 
reappeared in the later volume. It was with the ‘“ Forty- 
Two Poems ”’ that Flecker first displayed his real poetic 
gifts. The book did not have a wide sale, but few of 
those who read it on its appearance are likely to forget 
the effect made on them by that marvellous “ Ballad 
of Iskander.’’ And in such poems as “‘ The Masque of 
the Magi’”’ and “‘ Joseph and Mary,” he gave a foretaste 
of the almost pre-Raphaelite vividness of colour and 
clearness of outline which distinguish ‘“‘The Golden 
Journey to Samarkand.” 

It was not until Flecker went to the Levant and found 
in travel in Turkey and Greece and among the islands of 
the A2gean the greatest inspiration of his life, that he really 
came into his own as a poet. ‘‘ The Golden Journey ”’ 
is the book of his maturity, in which all his finest poetic 
qualities are displayed to the full, all his weaknesses 
expunged. Of the Oriental poems (which he pronounced, 
with justice, to be “unique in English’’) ‘‘ Yasmin”’ 
and ‘‘ The Golden Journey ” were intended to form part of 
his play ‘‘ Hassan.’’ I have kept a letter, written a year 
or so before his death, in which he explains this: 

“It may interest you to know,” he writes, ‘that ‘ Yasmin’ 
is out of my play—was written for it—and also ‘ The Golden 
Journey to Samarkand’ is nothing but the final scene. I admit 
a little verse into my play here and there. Read the poem 
called ‘ The Golden Journey ’ and consider the ‘ Pilgrim with the 
beautiful voice’ to be Hassan, the hero of a whole drama, and 
think what it would be like actually on the stage, with Granville 
Barker scenery—moonlight.” 

Of the verses now published for the first time in book 
form in the ‘‘ Collected Poems” there are, I think only 
two, ‘Stillness’? and ‘‘The Pensive Prisoner,’ which 
are equal to the best things in ‘‘ The Golden Journey.” 
These two, however, are very remarkable. They are 
much more intimate and ‘subjective’ than is usual 


From ‘‘ The Lord Kitchener Memorial Book.” Lorp KITCHENER AT THE War OFFICE. 
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with Flecker, and seem to indicate that had he lived he 
might have discarded his Parnassian theory and grown 
into something greater. ‘‘ The Old Ships ”’ is a beautiful 
poem ; but most of the other unfamiliar pieces show signs 
either of immaturity or of decay. ‘The Old Warship 
Ablaze ’’ and ‘“‘ The Burial in England ’’ (the poem which he 
was engaged in revising at the time of his death) are 
imposing works in the ‘‘ big bow-wow ”’ style ; but though 
the European war stirred Flecker deeply, I do not think 
he wrote of it with any real conviction. The “ Burial in 
England”’ is full of ingenious epithets, rich in poetic 
‘ornament,’ and so brilliant in its technique that a 
superficial reader might easily mistake it for a masterpiece, 
and never notice the essential triteness of its underlying 
thought. 

Flecker’s poetry was always built up on a foundation of 
classical scholarship. He is at his best when he deals with 
subjects which are remote from the actual, definitely 
“poetic ’’ ; and at least a part of his genius seems to have 
lain in a realisation of his exact capacities. He rarely gropes 
after things which are too high for him. I think it can 
nowhere be said of him that ‘‘ he wrought better than he 
knew,”’ while, to judge from his constant emendations, he 
seems to have had an almost exaggerated distrust of what 
Mr. Arthur Symons has somewhere called ‘“ the plenary 
inspiration of first thoughts.’’ In some ways he was more 
typically a French than an English poet, and his descrip- 
tion of the Parnassians in the Preface to ‘‘ The Golden 
Journey ”’ applies to himself almost exactly. Like them, 
he loathed romantic egoism, and aimed at ‘‘a beauty 
somewhat statuesque ’’ ; like them he had a fine sense of 
language, using words and epithets with the nicest scholar- 
ship and taste ; and again like them he derived his inspira- 
tion from the Classics, from History, from Mythology, from 
beautiful names, from places, and, indeed, from 
anything rather than from life. His work is an 
escape from life rather than an interpretation of 
it. His greatest strength lies in his power to 
create pictures compact, clear in outline, rich in 
colour ; and in the haunting music of which he 
had the secret. ‘‘Emaux et Camées’’ would not 
have made a bad alternative title for his collected 
work. There are times when his art strongly 
resembles that of the jeweller or worker in 
precious metals; and most of his poems are 
hammered, like the ‘‘ brass-ware’’ of which he 
tells us, till they attain a hard, indestructible 
perfection. And perhaps it is for this reason 
that it is so difficult to believe that they will 
quickly be forgotten. They seem to possess all 
the qualities that make for permanence ; they 
depend on nothing transitory for their interest ; 
they contain no ‘‘ message ”’ to grow stale. The 
amount of work which has been put into them has 
given them solidity. It has to be recognised 
about Flecker that in an age of anarchy in verse 
he took the trouble to become a master of 
technique ; in an age of formlessness he upheld 
the finest traditions of form. What was beautiful 
two thousand years ago is beautiful still; and, 
as Flecker has told us himself, it was with the 
single object of creating beauty that his poems 
were written. Who can read them and imagine 
for a moment that he failed in his object ? 

DovuGLas GOLDRING. 


WILD ANIMAE WAYS.* 


Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton’s new book should 
prove of infinite value to those who wish to study 
natural history in the easiest and pleasantest way 
imaginable. For here are facts about certain 
wild animals and their ways, presented to us 
in story form; and uncommonly interesting 


* “Wild Animal Ways.” 
Seton. 


By Ernest Thompson 
6s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


stories they are, too, told cunningly, entertainingly, with 
many deft touches of humour and sentiment. It would 
be difficult to choose a favourite out of the seven tales 
which the book contains—in its different fashion each is 
fascinating. There is the tale of Coaly-Bay, the Outlaw 
Horse—who was “‘ a symbol of the eternal spirit of Revolt 
against the Spur of Oppression ’’—~a fine story, conjuring 
visions of great open spaces, and freedom. Another story 
concerns Foam, a Razor-Backed Hog and is written, as 
the author says, ‘‘ in hopes that some will see the despised 
Razor-Back in a more friendly light when they realise 
the strong and wise little soul that lurks behind those 
blinking eyes.”’ Then there are tales about Coon-Racoons 
Wild-Geese, ‘‘ Winged Brownies ’’—a fitting name for those 
weird little creatures whom we commonplace folk call 
Hoary Bats—to say nothing of the history of Jinny, ‘a 
bad monkey ” and the tale of Billy, the dog that made 
good. The book is brimful of incident and useful informa- 
tion and Mr. Thompson Seton’s way of telling things is 
delightful, so that ‘‘ Wild Animal Ways” makes a most 
desirable addition to the shelf reserved for books that are 
well worth re-reading. The volume is profusely illustrated, 
containing two hundred clever black-and-white drawings 
by the author. 


THE FLAW IN THE IDOL.* 


For Lucas Malet the abnormal has always possessed 
peculiar attractions, not so much the abnormal in char- 
acter, for her people are more often types than not, but 
the purely bizarre in physical or spiritual significance. In 
“Sir Richard Calmady,” of course, the motive was the 


* “ Damaris.” By Lucas Malet. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


One ot Ernest Thompson Seton’s drawings from ‘ Wild Animal Ways” 
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struggle against the handicap of physical disability; in 
che present novel, ‘‘ Damaris,’”’ it is the fight in a man’s 
soul against a physical obsession. In this instance the 
tyranny of the fixed idea is accentuated by two peculiar 
features, one the influence of an old house of evil-records, 
and the other the repetition of a man’s passion in the 
innocent form of his little daughter. It is this second idea 
that on some readers will produce an almost repellent 
effect, since we are all prone to consider that every child, 
notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, comes new- 
coined from Nature’s mint, or, at any rate, is never a 
replica of its parents’ vices or failures. Yet Charles Verity, 
dragged down into his baser self by his love for the beauti- 
ful, heartless Henrietta Pereira, sees his adoration reflected, 
as in a mirror, in the heart of his baby girl; reflected and 
transmuted, however, for where the man’s love is base, the 
child’s is a fine, self-sacrificing force. The whole story 
culminates, as far as its spiritual significance is concerned, 
in the very telling episode of the green jade elephant, in 
which Damaris shows, not only the fine make of her own 
nature, but the essential idealism of real childhood. Here, 
too, is the parting of the ways for man and babe, since 
where Verity rather prefers his idol flawed and spoilt, the 
child turns her back on the elephant when she realises that 
it conceals by a trick the broken structure which no skill 
of goldsmith can replace in the perfection of invisible 
finish. 

““ Damaris ”’ is, in fact, a tragedy of Humpty-Dumpty, 
for, just as when a toy is once broken, nothing can make 
it really perfect again, so nothing in the world can give 
Henrietta a heart, or make Charles Verity anything more 
subtle than a collector of bric-a-brac in the form of women. 
Yet, by a miracle in which one cannot possibly believe, 
when he sees his child dying for love of the woman he has 
ignobly desired, he rises to a mighty altitude and renounces 
the pursuit of woman from that day forth and for ever. 
It is a consummation devoutly to be wished, of course, but 
such an event never happened, either by way of a little 
child or by any other means. Middle-aged men, grown 
grey in selfishness, even though, like Verity, they suffer 
from occasional qualms of conscience, are not to be con- 
verted by the spectacle of a baby’s grief, since such ideas 
as Verity’s simply destroy all capacity for reading subtle 
meanings. Mrs. Harrison had a thesis to prove and framed 
her story accordingly, but, alas! the theory does not fit 
the characters. 

In the creation of atmosphere there is no living writer 
who surpasses Lucas Malet at her best ; here, in this great 
Indian house, with the shrill wind echoing across the 
Maidan, we have all the horrible side of the woman’s 
ancient immemorial life, as endured by harem ladies, coming 
to existence again in a woman of the West. We have its 
spirit fighting, as Lucas Malet loves to show it, against 
the hard, sane womanhood of the ugly nurse, we see it 
infecting the secretaries, the Commissioner Sahib, and 
the servants, till the end comes with the breaking 
of the monsoon and its flood of cleansing rains. And, 
whatever Lucas Malet meant at the back of her mind, we 
rise from reading ‘“‘ Damaris’’ more convinced than ever 
that the best thing to do with Henrietta and her comrades 
is either to put her in a sack of a dark night, a la turque, 
or, in the more modern way, to wear down her luscious 
charms by hard labour, say at hoeing turnips or tram- 
conducting for twelve hours a day. One cudgels one’s 
brain to invent suitable torments in the way of work for 
the likes of Mrs. Pereira, and one finds it hard to forgive 
her creator for even suggesting the horrible idea that she will 
touch with her little finger the fine nature of baby Damaris. 

This, of course, is but to confess that one feels the extreme 
reality of Henrietta, who not only lives in essence, but in 
physical power. We gain from her a sense of beauty and 
of evil charm, as well] as of selfish desire. Yet she is un- 
pardonable, for she is driven by no life-force, is played upon 
by no power that uses her as tool; she is simply made to 
amuse beings like Verity. And both are extraneous to the 
scheme of things ; that is their offence. 


M. P. Wittcocks. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL.* 


This, Mr Graham informs us, is his last book, after 
which he will write no more. And so, in the Via Dolorosa 
of the world’s agony, he cries ‘‘ Vale,’ and the moment of 
his farewell is like everything else to-day, to be accounted 
a symbol of things remembered and things that are already 
foreshadowed upon the horizon. 

He was not of those succulent writers who appreciate 
how impecunious a thing is satire, or honesty, or pity; 
he never sought applause, nor ever produced a “ big seller.” 
It were better so, for had he written a popular novel his 
work would, in the nature of such things, have found its 
bourne, and tarried there. It was in short his detachment 
from passing things, that secured in his work an enduring 
and judicial quality. To take an example—in “ El Tango 
Argentino,” he reflects in a Parisian café, how swift is the 
touch of civilisation to turn the passion of the South into 
a thing of indecency and shame. Such a sketch as that is 
lifted above one year or another ; its springs lie too deep 
in the wells of human life and human history. So it is with 
all, or nearly all, of Mr Graham’s work, and of such is the 
kingdom of art. In days when the plains of the Argentine 
are hidden beneath the houses of the poor {and may that 
be a far cry) the tracks of these books will not be faint as 
our author would have us credit. In ‘‘ Los Pingos,”’ one 
of his most moving sketches in this last book of his, there 
is the concluding paragraph : 

“So it appeared to me—the swiftly flowing river with its 
green islands ; the pampas grass along the stream; the ruined 
buildings, half buried in the orange trees run wild, grass, shade and 
water; ‘Pucha, no... Puta, Pingos, where are they now ?’” 

Does Mr.Graham notknow ? They are preserved against 
earthquake and prairie fire, machinery, and all the things 
he dreads, in no more books than a man can carry in his 
luggage. 

Mr. Graham’s heart lies deep in the past, in the days he 
rode over the prairies of South America, and in those earlier 
days when he walked by the waters of Menteith. In those 
so widely—almost antagonistic—spheres, has he written 
history touched with glamour. But his strength is not only 
in the past, for in the future that will dawn some day, he has 
planted his outposts. Through all the vears that seemed 
to the thoughtful, ominous and stagnant, his voice was not 
silent, and what he has written of the poor, the oppressed, 
from a starving beggar to a London cab-horse, is also not 
journalism, but breathes the passion of prophecy and hope. 

In this last book of impressions, stories, reminiscences, 
there is little beyond the preface to tell the reader that, 
for the last time, he will ride with Mr Graham under the 
American sun and see the mist rising above a Highland 
solitude. But to the observant there is a note of unrest 
sounding from the first study, ‘‘ Brought Forward,” to the 
far distances of the last, ‘‘ Bopicua,” and it is with a sense 
of dismay, that one follows the war as it creeps over the 
wide world, and having robbed the Glasgow forge, spans 
the sea to those remote and guiltless pastures where the 
herds of untamed horses feed. ‘The recent visit of Mr. 
Graham to the scenes of his youth carried with it the sense 
of sadness that is inevitable from such things. But it 
breathes pure tragedy as he guides his band of long-maned 
horses to the railway en voute to the coast, and the far-off 
slaughter fields of Europe. In this is history for all time 
—not ‘topical’? only in the sense of daily news but 
removed from years or nations, and glowing with the 
colours of which Mr. Graham, like the old masters, appears 
to hold the secret. So might horses have come to Alexander 
or to Cesar or Napoleon, and so have they come again to 
Flanders from a hundred shores. 

One suggestion I would make to Mr. Graham and his 
publishers. In a complete edition of his works could not 
some arrangement of place and time be found, as in 
‘“ Scottish Stories ’’—a book with a most ineffective title, 
but possessing a larger hope of immortality than all the 
Scottish fiction of the last dozen years put together ? 

FREDERICK WATSON. 


* “ Brought Forward.” By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
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THE WAVE, THE WHIFF, THE 
SOUND.* 


Even as verse-writers can call in apt alliteration’s artful 
aid to make their lines impressive, so can prose-writers 
get something of real assistance from a judicious manage- 
ment of initial letters. Where the poet, by alliteration, 
tickles the hearing, the romancer, by capitalisation, can 
touch the imagination through the eye. When we come 
upon such a sentence as “‘ he heard the dry, rattling Sound 
that was associated with the Wave and with the Whiff,” 
we are moved by a subtle suggestiveness that would be 
wholly wanting if the three nouns had not been dressed 
out in capital initials. To read that “he heard things 
moving about’? leaves us unmoved; but ‘he heard 
Things moving about,’’ sends a delicious thrill down the 
spine. Why it should be so might be a matter for nice 
speculation in a consideration of the eerie in literature ; 
here it must suffice to state the fact. Mr. Algernon Black- 
wood is a master of the creepy, the eerie, the vaguely 
disquieting, who does not despise the artful aid of capitals, 
but who is by no means dependent upon it for getting his 
effect. In his latest story he gives us a fresh example of 
what may be termed the romance of recurring souls ; of 
the working out anew in terms of modern life of the rela- 
tions of two people who had played their parts centuries 
earlier. In the present case we have a somewhat solid 
and stolid English boy who is haunted by a recurring 
dream or nightmare of a mysterious overhanging wave, 
which ever-threatening to engulf him never falls ; and is at 
once dimly suggestive of the distant past and prophetic 
of the future. The boy falls in love with Lettice, a girl 
friend of his sister, and gets something of a shock when, 
a few years later, he learns that she is about to be married. 
Tom Kelverdon grows to be a man and a successful engin- 
eer, but ever with him is that sense of the Wave and its 
accompanying Whiff, later reinforced by a Sound. Then 
comes in the essential third, who, in the new arrangement, 
happens to be Tom's own cousin, and circumstances take the 
three to Egypt, where we are made to realise the climax 
is to be reached. There Tom is brought to that point 
of renunciation which lifts him to the height on Life’s 
ascending Spiral from which Lettice had returned to raise 
him, and so, when things seem at their blackest, he meets 
his great reward. Mr. Blackwood manages to give us 
real studies of interesting people, while investing his whole 
story with an atmosphere of mystic speculation which 
matter-of-fact readers may find somewhat rarefied, but 
which those who have read his earlier books with keen 
enjoyment will breathe with zestful delight. ‘‘ The Wave”’ 
will set many people who have experienced a recurring 
dream speculating as to the significance which it may 
have in regard to their positions on the ascending spiral, 
and wondering as to where it is that the reminiscent merges 
in the prophetic; most, however, will be contented to 
accept it as ‘‘ a good story.” 


THE WONDERFUL YEAR. 


Grant Mr. Locke the run of France and two or more 
characters seeking adventure along its roads and at its 
inns, suffer him to tumble into their company an oddity 
or a philanthropist to play fairy godmother with their 
lives and fortunes, and you will have him in his sprightliest 
vein of fantasy. His forte is the picaresque romance, but 
in order to make the most of this form of fiction, he needs 
a Gallic setting, for the air of France raises his spirits and 
stimulates his invention. In the Paris cafés, and still 
more, in the provincial hotels which we frequent along 
with him, romantic meetings are bound to occur, quaint 
types to appear, and strange possibilities and choices to 

* “The Wave: an Egyptian Aftermath.” 
Blackwood. 5s. net. (Macmillan.) 


+ ‘The Wonderful Year.” By W. J. Locke. 6s. (The 
Bodley Head.) 


By Algernon 


offer themselves; what is rash seems reasonable, and is 
always helped by some friendly agency. Youth takes its 
fling and stumbles across love and geniality. Starved souls 
have opened to them vistas of warmth and joy and colour. 
And in the case of Martin Overshaw and his associates, at 
any rate, not even the war stands in the way of the wedding 
bells which mean a happy ending. 

Here, then, is the formula which Mr. Locke has adopted 
in his fairy tale of ‘‘ The Wonderful Year,” save that 
towards the end of his delightful narrative he quits his 
demi-paradise of France to afford his hero a glimpse of 
the East, and crowds into three chapters glowing pictures 
of Egypt and the Nile. Two youngsters, man and girl, 
of middle-class origins and with over much experience of 
poverty and narrow lives, are sent journeying through the 
French provinces, their goal the establishment of an in- 
telligent and spirited Perigord innkeeper, Bigourdin by 
name, who in his simple way has much to teach both of 
them as to the realities of existence. Martin has been a 
slave in a crammer’s school. Corinna is a _ revolting 
daughter who has made a failure of art. The good angel 
to whom they owe their holiday, is one Fortinbras, an 
English sohcitor under a cloud, who gains his livelihood in 
Paris as a marchand de bonheur ; his queer practice consti- 
tutes him deus ex machina in other folks’ difficulties, 
arbitrator between busband and wife, lover and mistress, 
man and man or woman and woman, parent and child, a 
rescuer of the bankrupt and the compromised, a husher up of 
scandal. His fees are almost nominal, his good nature 
abounding, and his idea is that his latest protégés, thrown 
into each others’ company on their unconventional bicycle 
tour, should automatically fall in love. 

But with his sly, ironic humour Mr. Locke adopts an 
expedient of so many picaresque romancers, from Fielding 
downwards, and portrays his hero as a very Joseph of 
chivalry, and when his tourists reach the inn, and For- 
tinbras’s pretty daughter, Félise, appears on the scene as 
her Uncle Bigourdin’s manageress, and the innkeeper 
himself becomes attracted by his girl guest, it is obvious 
that the magician who sells happiness will have to readjust 
his plans. Félise resembles another heroine of Mr. Locke’s, 
Stella Maris, in being brought up in an atmosphere of make- 
believe ; she has been allowed to idealise a mother who is 
really a shameless drunkard. But she is made admirably 
representative of the bourgeois type, as indeed is also 
Bigourdin, whose sturdy patriotism reads Martin a very 
necessary lesson. Clever, however, and kindly as are the 
novelist’s studies of French provincial character, it is his 
more eccentric portraiture which here, as always, lends his 
story its chief charm. and his shabby Quixote, Fortinbras, 
is one more triumph in that style. 

No one with any knowledge of Mr. Locke’s sophisticated 
sentimentalism, will imagine that he is content to re- 
shuffle his cards and let his two couples pair off tamely. 
Corinna, for one, has to conquer her English middle-class 
prejudice against the innkeeper’s business. Martin has to 
overcome the inertia consequent on years of slavery, and 
to learn more of the world and women. Hence the intro- 
duction of a new fairy influence into the scheme. ‘There 
enters Lucilla, an American millionaire’s spoilt but fascina- 
ting daughter, who gives Félise a peep at Paris and luxury, 
and leads Martin, who might have settled down as a waiter, 
even further afield. At her call he follows her to Cairo 
and Luxor, bathes in the sunlight and colour of the East, 
and is so transformed from priggishness that he woos and 
all but wins his goddess-like comrade. Now at length his 
creator thinks him fit for the dainty little French girl, 
Félise, fit to take his share alongside Bigourdin in the 
Great War ; and with the return home of the men invalided 
but far from scatheless, he drops the curtain on prospects 
of married bliss which both may be considered to have 
fairly earned. Throughout, the story has been written in 
the highest of spirits as well as with Mr. Locke's customary 
wit and care for style, so that readers under his guidance 
can share his Martin’s pleasure and count on a pilgrimage 
full of adventure and variety. 

F. G. Betrany. 
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TWO IRISH POETS.* 


For bookmen, at any rate, the tragedy of the recent 
rebellion in Ireland is intensified by the fact that among 
those identified “with it were a number of well-known 
writers representing the younger school of Irish men of 
letters. Among these the highest place belonged, prob- 
ably, to Thomas MacDonagh, whose collected poems have 
been gathered into this well-produced volume, which has 
the advantage of a warm-hearted, but cool-headed, intro- 
duction by Mr. James Stephens. Only three weeks before 
the Insurrection, Mr. Stephens was walking in Dublin with 
MacDonagh, and nothing in his speech or manner suggested 
that he was contemplating violence. And, indeed, as one 
looks at his portrait, and as one reads the preface and the 
poems themselves, one constantly asks in bewilderment, 
“By what inexplicable irony of fate did a man like this 
come to play so foolish a réle or to meet so bitter a 
doom ?’’ We see in him, according to Mr. Stephens’s 
description, a man of a quiet and meditative nature ; 
intensely unselfish; with a genius for friendship, and 
apparently asking nothing of life but the pleasure of writing 
verse and of loving and being loved. And these are just 
the qualities that are implicit in his work. There is little 
in his poems of action ; and of pre-occupation with politics, 
or enthusiasm for any cause, good or bad, there is hardly 
a trace : 

“There is no moral to my song. 

I praise no right, I blame no wrong; 

I tell of things that I have seen, 

I show the man that I have been 

As simply as a poet can 

Who knows himself poet and man, 

Who knows that unto him are shown 

Rare visions of a Life unknown, 

Who knows that unto him are taught 

Rare words of wisdom all unsought 

By him, and never understood 

Till they are taken on trust for good, 

And, all unspoiled by pride, again 

Uttered in trust to other men. 

This is my practice and my rule, 

Albeit I have been at school 

These thirty years and studied much, 

I’ve found wise books, but never such 

As could teach me a single word 

To set by what my childhood heard.” 
He is content to sing simple songs about himself, about 
Nature, and about the common cares and joys and hopes 
of life. His verse is accomplished and graceful, and never 
fails to please ; but, if honesty is to be the standard of 
criticism, it cannot be said that his work, either as regards 
thought or expression, shows great evidence of the divine 
spark. Its chief characteristic is, perhaps, a gentle and 
wistful sadness. Mr. Stephens tells us that often, when 
they were roaming the world together, MacDonagh would 
stare away at the hills or the heavens and sigh ‘‘ Ah, me! ”’ 
—an interjection, half humorous and half tragic, in which, 
as it seems to one reader at any rate, the spirit of his work 
may very accurately be summed up. 

Joseph Plunkett, whose collected poems are issued in 
uniform style by the same publisher, was a great friend of 
MacDonagh and, like him, was associated with The Irish 
Review and the Irish Theatre. In structure his verse 
closely resembles that of MacDonagh, but in subject- 
matter it is widely different. Plunkett belongs to the 
mystics. He drew much, it would seem, from the wells of 
Francis Thompson ; but, though he has vision, he lacks 
ease and clarity of expression, and his poems are not to be 
read by those who run. Now and then, however, when 
he attempts a less ambitious theme, he is able to make a 
simple and direct appeal, as in the following verses : 

“‘I see His blood upon the rose, 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes; 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies, 
I see His face in every flower: 
The thunder and the singing of the birds 


* “The Poetical Works of Thomas MacDonagh.” 4s. 6d. 
net. (Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘ Poems.” By Joseph Mary Plunkett. 
3s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Are but His voice—and carven by His power 
Rocks are His written words. 


;All pathways by His feet are worn ; 

*! His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea ; 

{His crown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 
His Cross is every tree.” 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


A FAIRY BRIDE.* 


When Flight-Commander Raffleton set out to fly from 
Brest to Farnborough he little thought that he was destined 
to pick up his wife on the way! And such a wife, too ; 
a wife who was not far short of four thousand years old, and 
a fairy to boot. But here is his story as set forth by the 
pen of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, and ‘‘as it is in print it 
must be true.’’ Malvina was one of the original mysterious 
White Ladies of Brittany, and in consequence of a certain 
freakish action of hers was placed without the pale of the 
fairy sisterhood, and became an immortal who had to 
return to earth until three kisses should convert her to 
normal womanhood. That being so it is not surprising 
that the young aviator, forced to descend on a lonely 
French moor, found her serenely sleeping among the 
ghostly rocks; and—he being impressionable and she 
beautiful—it is not surprising that the first kiss happened. 
It was perhaps a little rash of Raffleton to give the lightly- 
clad young lady a lift in his aeroplane, and would assuredly 
have caused comment had he arrived at the aviation camp 
with so unconventional a passenger. But he was not 
quite rash enough to invite that comment. Faced by 
the problem of what to do with his fair (and fairy) com- 
panion he suddenly remembered his cousin, the Oxford 
Professor, who lived near a village that afforded a perfect 
landing place, and would be an ideal host for the living 
lady who yet belonged to ancient legend. Thus, in the 
early hours of the morning, the surprised professor was 
unceremoniously called from his bed to have this strange 
visitor thrust upon him; and thereafter strange things 
befell. It is true that, in taking his hasty departure, the 
young aviator planted a second kiss upon the lips of Mal- 
vina—but a third was necessary before the fairy was lost 
in the woman, and meanwhile there came calls for the 
exercise, in a modified form, of that power of changing 
people which had been Malvina’s particular prerogative 
in times become legendary. The demands were not for 
the transforming of people into wild animals, but merely 
to alter their characters a bit to suit the wishes of their 
families. Mr. Arlington, for instance, who had taken to 
farming, was convinced that any lack of success was merely 
owing to his wife’s constitutional laziness and inability 
therefore to fill the rdle of a farmer’s wife. Well, Malvina 
soon changed that! Then, when an M.P. complained that 
his fluffy little wife took an insufficient interest in public 
affairs, Malvina was equal to that also. What was the 
result of these changes; how the inconsiderate aviator 
came and planted the third kiss before all the changes 
back could be made, must be read in Mr. Jerome’s enter- 
taining volume, which gives five shorter stories, tragical 
and humorous, as well as that which supplies a title to 
the collection. 


BELGIAN VERSES AND ENGLISH 
VERSIONS.7 


A recent writer on Verhaeren said that his love poems 
were ‘‘ very sweet and graceful but it must be confessed 
not of extreme importance.’’ Criticism of this remark 
might no doubt be parried by the retort that the importance 
of no poetry, except the very greatest, is extreme; but 


* “Malvina of Brittany.” By Jerome K. Jerome. ‘Ss. net. 
(Cassell.) 


t ‘‘ The Love Poems of Emile Verhaeren.” Translated by 
F. S. Flint. 3s. 6d. net. (Constable.)—‘‘ New Belgian Poems : 
Les Trois Rois et Autres Poémes.’”’ Par Emile Cammaerts. 
English Translations by Tita Brand-Cammaerts. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Lane.) 
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such a reply would not justify the writer’s undeniably con- 
temptuous tone in a matter where contempt is absolutely 
out of place. The primary importance of any work of art 
is conditioned by its artistic quality, and the hundred poems 
of “‘ Les Heures Claires,” Les Heures d’Aprés-midi and 
““Les Heures du Soir’’ have the grace and fragrance, the 
warmth and clear light, of the garden which is at once the 
setting and the symbol of the love they celebrate. But 
they have also a relative importance. They are an essential 
chapter in that spiritual autobiography to which every- 
thing that Verhaeren has written is in some degree a con- 
tribution. Without them, we could not perfectly trace his 
progress from the distresses of ‘‘ Les Débacles ’’ and “‘ Les 
Flambeaux Noirs ”’ to the large calm of ‘‘ Les Rhythmes 
Souverains.”’ 
chapiteau barbare, ott des monstres se tordent, 

Sondés entre eux, a coups de griffes et de dents, 

En un tumulte fou de sang, de cris ardents, 

De blessures et de gueules qui s’entre-mordent, 

C’était moi-méme, avant que tu fusses la mienne 

O toi la neuve, 6 toi l’ancienne ! 

Qui vins 4 moi, du fond de ton éternité 

Avec, entre les mains, l’ardeur et la bonté.”’ 


And again : 


temps ott longuement j’avais souffert, 

Ou les heures m’étaient des piéges, 

Tu m’apparus l’accueillante lumiére 

Qui luit, aux fenétres, l’hiver, 

_Au fond des soirs, sur de la neige.” 
There are two reasons, therefore—the artistic and the 
psychological—why these poems should be given to English 
readers as an example of the great Belgian poet’s work. 
There is also a third, an accidental reason. Thanks to the 
limitations of Mr. Bithell’s selection in his ‘‘ Contemporary 
Belgian Poetry,’ Verhaeren is best known in this country 
—at least to those who have to be content with translations 
—by a phase of his work which, though assuredly there was 
nothing in it to be ashamed of, the poet has long outgrown 
in spirit and surpassed in craftsmanship. It is well, there- 
fore, that another impression should be created; that it 
should be seen that he can be tenderly passionate as well 
as violently passionate. 

Mr. Flint’s renderings, however, are not altogether 
satisfying. Verhaeren is very difficult to translate. Like 
Hardy, he has the gift of producing an intensely poetic 
atmosphere by the use of language which, analytically 
inspected, seems to be harsh and angular and unsuited for 
poetry. This, of course, is a purely personal magic, and it 
can only be represented (not reproduced) in another 
language by the deliberate adoption of an idiom and 
rhythm fashioned to create the illusion of equivalence. 
Mr. Flint has been content with a merely verbal literalness 
and consequently falls very far short of equivalence. Nor 
is it easy to see why he has eschewed the use of rhythm and 
rhyme. The difficulty of rendering these poems adequately 
in prose—though prose perhaps would be the more suitable 
medium into which to translate other work of Verhaeren’s 
—is probably insuperable. To turn them into verse of 
equal value would of course be just as difficult ; but rhyme 
and rhythm flatter the ear, and such flattery is a perfectly 
legitimate aid in the creation of the required illusion. 
For example, Mr. Flint renders the latter part of “‘ Heures 
d’Aprés-midi, XXII.,” as follows : 

“It was as though our happiness had suddenly become azure, 
and required the whole sky wherein to shine; through gentle 
openings all life entered our being, to expand it. 

‘“* And we were nothing but invocatory cries, and wild raptures, 


and vows and entreaties, and the need, suddenly, to recreate the 
gods, in order to believe.” 


The passage might be translated : 


“It was as though 
A happiness had suddenly turned to blue ; 
And wanted, as room for its splendour, all the skies ; 
All life broke through 
Tenderly into our being to make it grow. 


And there was nought but invocations and cries, 
Ecstasies, vows and prayers, 

And the sudden need to make the gods anew 
And to be their worshippers.” 


Take again No. III. of the same series : 


“If other flowers adorn the house and the splendour of the 
countryside, the pure ponds still shine in the grass with the 
great eyes of water of their mobile face. 

“Who can say from what far-off and unknown distances so 
many new birds have come with sun on their wings ? 

“In the garden, April has given way to July, and the blue 
tints to the great carnation tints; space is warm and the wind 
frail ; a thousand insects glisten joyously in the air ; and summer 
passes in her robe of diamonds and sparks.” 


Compare that with : 
“Tf other flowers grace 
The house and the splendid land, 


Shining and = in the grass the pools still stand, 
Great eyes of water in a moving face. 


From what enormous distances unknown 
Have all these new birds flown 
With the sun upon their wings ? 


April is gone from the garden, and July brings 
Great crimson hues 
Instead of April’s blues. 


The air is warm, and light the wind’s caress ; 
A thousand insects glitter overhead 

Joyous, and summer passes with her dress 
Bediamonded.” 

The first four lines of this poem are the kind of thing 
which is the despair of the translator; they are untrans- 
lateable Verhaeren. But the user of verse has mechanical 
advantages in the effort to get an effect which there is no 
reason to despise. The versions here offered (which were 
made long before the appearance of Mr. Flint’s) are almost 
as literal as those in prose ; and Mr. Flint, being himself a 
poet, could have made them far better. It seems a pity 
that he did not do so. 

M. Cammaerts is not a poet whom one can compare with 
Verhaeren, but no writer, except M. Paul Fort, has been so 
often moved by the war to utter his enthusiasm and indig- 
nation in verse ; and he writes with a patriotism and love 
of beauty and simplicity which give his poems an undeniable 
charm. Mme. Cammaerts’ translations are set opposite the 
originals, a method which has both its advantages and its 
inconveniences. She seems not always to have been quite 
sure whether she intended to write in verse or in prose, and 
she too often evades a difficulty by trite and colourless 
substitution. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL AIR SERVICE.* 


Flight-Lieut. Harold Rosher was gazetted into the 
R.N.A.S. on August 18th, t9r4, and was killed at Dover 
as the result of an accident on February 27th of this year. 
In the time intervening he had much experience of flying 
both at home and under the conditions of active service 
in France and Belgium. He was a fully-qualified and 
highly efficient pilot, and his death is attributable only to 
one of those strange strokes of ill-fortune from which no 
air service in the world can be immune. “If one goes on 
flying long enough,” he says in one of his last letters, ‘‘ one 
is bound to get huffed in the end.”’ A cheerless statement, 
but probably a true one—and certainly true where the 
general run of aviators are concerned. The question of 
luck is, curiously, a very important factor in war-time 
flying—perhaps the most important of all. Here 1s an 
experience of Rosher’s, when bombing the yards of 
Hoboken: ‘I was only 5,500 feet up, and they opened 
fire on me with shrapnel as soon as I got within range. It 
began getting a bit hot, so before I got quite round I shut 
off my petrol, and came down with a steep volplane until 
I was 2,500 feet, when I turned on my petrol again, and 
continued my descent at a rate of well over a hundred 
miles an hour. I passed over the yards at about 1,000 
feet only, and loosed all my bombs over the place. The 
whole way down I was under fire, two anti-aircraft in the 


* “In the Royal Naval Air Service: War Letters of the late 
Harold Rosher to his Family.’’ With an Introduction by Arnold 
Bennett, and 22 Illustrations from Photographs. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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yard, guns from the forts on either side, rifle fire, mitrail- 
leuse or machine-guns, and, most weird of all, great bunches 
(15 to 20) of what looked like green rockets, but I think 
they were flaming bullets.’”” (Probably what the R.F.C. 
call ‘‘ flaming onions.’’ Horrible things!) ‘‘ The excite- 
ment of the moment was terrific. I have never travelled 
so fast before in my life. My chief impressions were the 
great speed, the flaming bullets streaking by, the incessant 
rattle of the machine-gun and rifle fire ’’—(When you can 
hear machine-guns above the noise of your engine, the 
bullets are within three or four yards of you)—‘‘ and one 
or two shells bursting close by, knocking my machine 
all sideways, and pretty nearly deafening me.” Yet, 
when he got down, he found that his machine had 
only been hit twice. ‘‘ Rather wonderful,’ indeed. There 
are a few other passages equally as vivid as this, but 
one feels that it is wrong to take them out of their 
context. The book should be read straight through for 
the sake of its cumulative effect. One agrees with Mr 
Arnold Bennett’s statement: ‘‘ So far as my knowledge 
goes, no other such picture, so full and so convincing, of 
the air-fighters’ existence has yet been offered to the 
public.”” Here, in these straightforward, unstudied little 
letters (unconsciously revealing a charming personality), 
one has the truth, far more surely than it could be revealed 
by the—perhaps more graceful—pen of the professional 
literary man. It is a book to buy and to read. 


Ilustration from the wrapper of “ The Five-Barred Gate," by E. Temple Thurston 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


Hovel Hotes. 


HONOURS OF WAR. 
Boon.) 

The war has already broken out in a good many novels, 
but usually only as a kind of afterthought towards the 
close, where it supplies a golden opportunity for disposing 
of undesirable characters, or gives the hero a chance to 
redeem a broken past and crown himself with glory. 
“‘ Honours of War ”’ is not like that—it is essentially a war 
novel ; the war is the cause of all that happens in it from 
first to last. But for the war Harold Aimless would 
never have discovered that he was a coward; he would 
have married Joan Wallis, and settled down to a safe 
humdrum happiness, or to the conventional vicissitudes 
that overtake such a well-to-do man and his wife in normal 
years of peace. But the war tested him, and at first, 
found him wanting. He was among the slackers, till a 
sense of shame, and a change in Joan’s view of the matter, 
drove him to qualify for a commission. After he is in 
khaki, he comes across a man of his own age who is in 
appearance the counterpart of himself—this man, Troy, 
had been an officer in the army but had come out of 
it in disgrace, and is keen to find another chance and 
make good. Harold offers him a tempting monetary 
reward if he will change identities with him, and go out 

to the front in his stead ; their identities to be 
re-exchanged when the war ends and he returns. 
‘Lroy gladly takes the offer, and goes, and Harold 
withdraws into obscurity. But the scheme 
breaks down through Troy not only bringing him- 
self into fame by winning a V.C., but he is 
fatally wounded and dies, and Joan hastens out 

a to be with him before the end. Harold is thus 

faced with the problem of bringing himself to 
life again and so explaining his conduct or 
atoning for it as to make himself seem other 
than contemptible in the eyes of the girl he loves. 
It is a situation full of possibilities, and Mr. Edgar 
makes the most of them with an ingenuity and 
effectiveness that result in a stirring and intensely 
interesting romance. 


By George Edgar. 6s. (Mills & 


THE FIVE-BARRED GATE. By E. Temple 
Thurston. 5s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Of Mr. Thurston’s skill as novelist and 
dramatist, we have excellent proof in this story 
refashioned from a play. The nicely balanced 
groups of characters and the clean-cut episodes 
reveal its origin, but there can be no question 
of the dexterity with which Mr. Thurston has 
performed the delicate work of conversion— 
notoriously a more difficult one than the reverse 
process, as has been proved by abundant failures. 
The five-barred gate is the obstacle at which 
married lovers may arrive when romance seems 
to have fled at the approach of misunderstanding 
and suspicion. Beatrice and Jim Nairn are a 
commonplace couple but for the fact that they 
refuse to grow too old to be sentimental. 
“ Farthings,”’ the old house in the country, is to 
be the scene of their married romance, but as the 
years pass Jim is too busy in his study and 
Beatrice too idle in an empty nursery. The scene 
is laid for tragic happenings, but the arrival of two 
friends, brother and sister, provides the means 
of changing indifference to furious and well- 
grounded suspicion and jealousy, and brings 
husband and wife to their five-barred gate. At 
that gate also are to be found Mr. and Mrs. 
Beavers, the servants at ‘“‘ Farthings’”’; for all 
well conducted comedies have a sub-plot, and the 
Nairns have their faithful zanies below stairs. 
Both couples clear the five-barred gate success- 
fully, and settle down to renewed enjoyment of 
romance and domestic adventure. 
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THE EXPLOITS OF CAPTAIN O’HAGAN. 
Rohmer. 3s. 6d. net. (Jarrold.) 

The hatless captain, with his satin-lined mantle and 
his athletic powers, carries out six exploits in London, 
and it adds to the reader’s enjoyment to find that he 
succeeds in them all. The worthy captain is a refined 
swash-buckler, a champion of dames, a mixture of im- 
pertinence and dignity. We are not surprised to learn 
that he earned the V.C. and the D.S.O. in the present war, 
although the author does not narrate the exploits that 
won him these distinctions. At the close of one chapter, 
Mr. Rohmer observes: ‘‘Captain Bernard O’Hagan’s 
policy is, Do it hard and face the music. One sighs for a 
Ministry of O’Hagans.’’ One does. A little of O’Hagan’s 
policy would be a welcome novelty to people who suffer 
from a Coalition Ministry, which does almost everything 
either soft or too late. However, the humiliated Briton 
in these days may find relief in reading the romantic ex- 
ploits of O'Hagan; they may help him to forget the 
blundering in real life. 


By Sax 


MOONFLOWER, By Amy J. Baker. (Mrs. Maynard 
Crawford). 6s. (John Long.) 

This is a book so full of promise, that the few very 
obvious defects are the more disappointing. It is so 
good, one wants it perfect. Mrs. Crawford’s work breathes 
freshness and the purity of youth, and thus she forms a fine 
contrast to the majority of South African writers, who 
apparently imagine they have only to let passion run riot 
through their pages to produce a recognisably South 
African atmosphere. It is some four or five years since 
we read her first book, ‘‘ I Too Have Known.” It left a 
lasting impression. Even a certain amateurishness could 
not hide the imagination and the clear characterisation 
beneath. Since then, she has only published two books, 
and in face of the prolific annual output of other writers, 
we wish she had given us more. For she portrays South 
Africa with the hand of a lover—a lover who is not blinded, 
but who understands and loves his mistress in spite of her 
faults ; and she gives us true pictures of life in the Union, 
where people are neither entirely good, nor wholly bad, 
but much as one finds them elsewhere. The story of 
‘* Moonflower ’’’ reminds us of some of De Vere Stac- 
poole’s best work, with a good slice of worldly wisdom 
added. After an exciting and rather tragic childhood on 
the veldt, followed by a period of employment with a 
Johannesburg beauty-doctor, Moonflower, with a divine 
disregard of Mrs. Grundy, again treks out on to the veldt 
with the English boy who one day becomes her lover. In 
spite of the fact that the book is a trifle loosely woven and 
incomplete, we hope Mrs. Crawford will give us more of 
her work before long. 


THE EXPLOITS OF JUVE. By Pierre Souvestre and 
Marcel Allain. 6s. (Stanley Paul.) 

Being grown up rather spoils one’s enjoyment of this 
full-blooded detective story. A school-boy would appre- 
ciate the point, and with instinctive delicacy would shut 
the book hurriedly on the approach of his elders—to enjoy 
it all the more on their departure. For the feeling that a 
head master or a stern parent is hovering in the back- 
ground must add enormously to the attraction of a story 
containing such inviting chapter headings as ‘““ A Woman’s 
Corpse,”’ ‘‘ On the Slabs of the Deadhouse,” and ‘ The 
Bloody Signature.” The adventures and misadventures of 
the French detective Juve in his ding-dong struggle with 
the arch-villain Fantémas, are as thrilling as any of the 
exploits of his American compeers. A typical adventure is 
that in which Juve and his journalist friend find themselves 
boxed up in a trick room housed in a cage-lift. The roof 
descends upon them and a stream of sand threatens to 
bury them alive when the floor collapses and they escape 
by the sewer. Thanks to his genius for disguising himself, 
Fantémas plays many parts in these exploits, and the 
authors, with an adroit eye on the future, have contrived 
a dramatic dénouement that gives both Juve and his quarry 
a further lease of life. 


THE WEST WIND. By Katharine Tynan. 6s. (Constable.) 


Katharine Tynan’s delightful novels should not need 
any further recommendation than her name on the cover. 
““ The West Wind ”’ is quite one of the best she has written, 
and that is saying a great deal. The story deals with a 
subject that in the hands of another writer might have 
become sordid and depressing, but she treats it with a 
delicacy and understanding that converts it into a tale 
that is full of charm and altogether interesting. It is the 
story of an actress who divorces her husband, but who, 
in spite of his faithlessness, loves him with an unchanging 
intensity. She marries again for the sake of her invalid 
mother, to discover after years of disappointment and self- 
suppression, that she is a Roman Catholic, though she has 
been till then only half conscious of the fact, and she knows 
that as such she must accept the doctrine that pronounces 
divorce impossible. What happens when she has lost her 
first husband and decided to forsake her second readers 
must find out for themselves; they will know without 
being told if they have any acquaintance with Mrs. Hink- 
son’s work, that the story, despite its realism, is neither 
drab nor gloomy ; it delights you and wins your sympathies 
by its essential truth to what is good no less than to what 
is not so good in ordinary human nature. 


HOUSE-ROOM. By Ida Wild. 6s. (The Bodley Head.) 


There is a note of originality in this story. The heroine 
is married to a young man who soon becomes a lunatic. 
Her heart is then touched for the first time by love, and 
her lover is a dentist. Her mother and her father-in-law 
both urge her to follow her instincts, and she is on the 
point of doing so when her nature rallies. This seems a 
simple plot. But in Miss Wild’s hands it is worked out 
with pathos and humour, so crisply and freshly that one 
lays down the tale with gratitude to the authoress for a 
subtle piece of character-study. The heroine finds, just 
in time, that her lover has the nature of the philanderer, 
and that her own needs are too deep for him to satisfy. 
The glamour of passion fails to blur her vision, and she 
develops a strength and a penetration in her difficult 
position which save her from a false step. Miss Wild has 
set her story in a suggestive environment, and surrounded 
the heroine with figures who throw her character into 
relief. The earlier chapters, especially, are full of charming 
episodes, and the end exhibits a real reserve and strength. 


THE MACHINE. By HughF. Spender. 5s. net. (Eveleigh 
Nash.) 

Mr. Spender has written another of those novels, now 
numerous enough to be significant, in which a young 
journalist or politician (in this case the hero is both) finds 
it quite impossible to speak his mind honestly and earn a 
decent middle-class income. What is to become of such 
heroes ? Some day, no doubt, there will be other novels 
beginning where these leave off. Rupert Egton goes to 
the war, and finds himself almost happy to do so. The 
war, indeed, with certain chapters of German intrigue 
preceding it, is what differentiates Mr. Spender’s book from 
some others. For the rest, it handles political life with a 
good deal of inside knowledge, and is clearly and strongly 
written. Its sincerity may atone for the author's lack of 
humour. Serious men and women of the younger genera- 
tion will admire the book as candid and arresting, even if 
they are by this time conscious that the war will change 
the face of social problems. But the characters are not 
very sharply drawn. One feels that the author’s interest 
in them is rather that of a social reformer working out a 
thesis than that of a craftsman. This, however, he does 
with marked ability and insight, accomplishing a tract for 
the times. 


LOVE’S LAW. By Kate Horn. 6s. (Stanley Paul.) 


This is a pleasingly told, but unconvincing, story. 
Personally we own to finding it rather difficult to believe 
in girls who go about the world longing indiscriminately 
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for babies, and have yet to meet the young woman of 
nineteen with so strong a mothering instinct that she 
would jump at the chance of adopting a day-old niece, 
as did Sally Blaise ; while the way in which the authoress, 
growing tired of amusing her characters in a- London 
suburb, invents reasons for transporting them en bloc 
to a remote Cornish village, leaves one slightly incredu- 
lous. Emmeline and Sally Blaise are the two orphan 
daughters of a well-connected officer in the Indian Army. 
Emmeline marries into a suburban family (by the way, 
Mrs. Horn is pretty severe on Suburbia !), and her sister 
Sally goes to live with her. The shock of the resurrection 
of an old “ affair’’ in the early life of her husband kills 
Emmeline, and Sally is left as guardian to her infant niece. 
In Cornwall Sally and the baby find happiness, and the 
right man—who belongs of course to the Army and not 
to Suburbia. But a persistent if vulgar suitor follows 
Sally, and ‘in his disappointment spreads scandal about 
her. For awhile we have tears and tragedy; but the 
book ends in a satisfactory and quite original love scene. 
The story is evidently written in an effort to maintain a 
belief in the universal motherhood of women for men, but 
Mrs. Horn’s arguments are not convincing, for in ‘“‘ Love’s 
Law ”’ neither the children nor the husbands are startling 
successes. 


APRIL FOLLY. By St. John Lucas. 5s. net. (Methuen.) 


There is one great joy that no reader of a book by 
Mr. St. John Lucas will ever miss—the joy and the relish 
of good writing. He is one of the few living writers 
of English prose whom we trust absolutely never to offer 
us a slovenly sentence or a banal phrase. Mr. Lucas, 
like Swift, could write beautifully about a broom-stick ; 
for, whatever his subject, the style would delight with 
its reflections of underlying scholarship and wit. Of 
such writing there is a liberal feast in ‘‘ April Folly,” but 
for ourselves we enjoy Mr. Lucas’s gifts more when they 
are displayed on the smaller canvas of sketch or short- 
story. The scene of this novel is the Chelsea of a genera- 
tion ago, and its theme the ‘‘ emotional calamities ”’ of 
Denis Yorke, a young musician of genius with a rather 
faint heart and a very robust egotism. The life of the 
studios and cheap restaurants is described with great 
humour and insight, and without the undue insistence on 
the seamy side that we have come to expect with dread 
in Chelsea fiction. There is Walding to be sure (we knew 
him by his name to be an obscene vocalist) ; but Walding 
and the other characters are but a shadowy chorus to 
Denis and Yvonne. These two are drawn with great 
subtlety and truth. Yvonne, the frail, rises step by step 
to the glory of renunciation, and Denis, the weak, is left 
lamenting the broken fragments of his romance. In 
Shakespeare, we are sure, his name would have been 
Claudio. 


DEAD MEN’S GOLD. By Roy Bridges. 6s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


“Dead Men’s Gold” begins as all such good yarns 
should, with a wreck. And the same sea which drives 
the East India Company’s vessel ashore on the rocky 
barrier surrounding the island home of Rick and his 
father washes up the sole survivor, Rick’s wicked uncle, 
and a boy comrade to share his adventures. So you see, 
Mr. Bridges has given us just the right ingredients for the 
making of an adventure tale, and they are mixed with 
a sure hand. The dramatis persone are Rick and Roddy, 
two fine lads; a hard unapproachable father whose early 
life contains a mysterious tragedy; an uncle with frilled 
ruffles and shocking vices, together with a cut-throat 
crew of free-booters, escaped convicts, and pirate sealers. 
Rick’s and Roddy’s finding the long-stranded Spanish 
galleon with her coffers full of gold, will keep every school- 
boy—and also many of us who have left our childhood 
far behind—enthralled. 


THE POTTER’S HOUSE. 


By Isabel C. Clarke. 6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Here is a fine book, written with a purpose. Both the 
purpose and the story are kept in their proper place, 
and the one is never allowed to overshadow the other. 
Gillian Driscoll has divorced her husband at his own 
request, in order that he may marry a woman who was 
once her friend. Gillian is young and beautiful, and the 
story turns on her right to re-marry. England holds 
her cousin Paul Pallant, who has loved her for years, 
but Gillian, wishing to taste her freedom, goes to Italy. 
There, knowing nothing of the attitude of the Roman 
Church towards divorce, she is carried off her feet by the 
whirl-wind love-making of a young Italian nobleman, 
Giacoma della Meldola, who believes her to be a widow. 
They become engaged, and Gillian and Giacoma enjoy 
a few days of idyllic happiness before her real position 
is discovered, and the views of his Church come between 
them. Deserted by Giacoma and bitterly ashamed, Gillian 
goes to Assisi, and there, for the first time, she feels the 
influence of the religion which has separated her from 
the man she thinks she loves. But Gillian is determined 
to have some measure of happiness at all costs, and she 
fights against this growing influence, returning at last 
in desperation to England and to Paul, whom she promises 
to marry a year after the decree is made absolute. But 
her soul is not at rest. In spite of the real love she has for 
him, Gillian feels that this marriage will be a sin. War 
comes; Paul goes abroad with his regiment; Gillian 
enters the Catholic faith, and thus gives up all hope of 
marrying him. Yet, in spite of all this tangle of events, 
the book ends in happiness, not tragedy. Among many 
novels written in a slap-dash style, depending solely 
on one dramatic scene, or stirring incident, we give ‘‘ The 
Potter’s House ” a hearty welcome. 


THE GATE OF HORN. 


By G. Frederic Turner. 6s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The true dream that visited Geoffrey Tressing through 
the Gate of Horn was the delight of finding in the flesh 
the ideal heroine of his own stories. The correspondence 
was so curiously exact as to be remarked by at least one 
reader of his books, and it was inevitable that love at first 
sight should follow. But Dorothy Galbraith was engaged 
to his dearest friend, the man who had saved him from the 
slough he had fallen into while cultivating the artistic 
temperament. Tressing was thus confronted, like the 
hero of a Restoration play, by the rival claims of Love 
and Honour. He chose Honour and disappeared, but 
not so adroitly as not to leave the lady suspicious of his 
motives and dangerously open to the seductive masterful- 
ness of the fortune-hunting ruffian, Samovich. An epitome 
of the plot does little justice to the originality of the story. 
The characters are so excellently differentiated and con- 
vincingly drawn that the reader is in no mood to protest 
against the improbability of the central episode. There 
is a refreshing undercurrent of humour in the novel that 
finds its best expression in the creation of Major Tancock, 
the essence of the conventional, who finds himself alter- 
nately fascinated and horrified by the brilliant and way- 
ward Tressing. 


THE MAN WITH THE SQUARE FACE. By Dorothy 
Black. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 


There is something fresh and spontaneous about Miss 
Black’s new novel, ‘‘ The Man with the Square Face” ; 
it is joyously eloquent of the spirit of youth. Its heroine, 
Grizelda, is a lively, attractive girl, utterly bored with the 
uneventfulness of life and yearning for something to 
happen, until an eccentric uncle arrives upon the scene 
and conveniently adopts her. This occurrence, though at 
first it seems to make her existence little less monotonous 
than before, proves to be the stepping-stone to adventures 
of a most astounding order, which commence with an 
officer possessed of a curiously square face being billeted 
upon them. After that, incident follows incident with 
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Miss Dorothy Black. 
breathless rapidity, and Grizelda, her fate entirely domi- 
nated by this remarkable personality, finds herself married 
and apparently widowed in a very brief space of time. 
She is placed in a series of unique situations, most of them 
decidedly uncomfortable, which, however, form a roadway 


to happiness at last. Written naturally, in a bright, 
engaging style, it is a fascinating story with an under- 
current of good fun, plenty of action, and no lack of 
dramatic circumstance. Those who derived pleasure from 
the author’s previous book, ‘‘ Her Lonely Soldier,’’ will be 
glad to welcome another from her pen. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


IN SEVEN LANDS. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 

So long has Mr. Ernest Vizetelly been to the fore, so 
active has been his pen, and so varied is his record, that 
readers are apt to forget his youthfulness. Born in 1853, 
he is but just on the wrong side of sixty. A valiant lad 
of seventeen at the opening of the Franco-German war, 
he went to France as a special correspondent (the youngest 
who had ever entered that arduous and exciting service) 
and artist for three important London newspapers. He 
was all through the Commune. There is no absolutely 
faithful history of the Commune for the plain and painful 
reason that an absolutely faithful history would never get 
into print. If it did, it could be sold only under the rose. 
But Mr. Vizetelly’s account of that Satanic carnival is 
veridical enough, and perhaps as realistic as the British 
public would stand. He knew Zola, who was directly 
but innocently the means of ruining Mr. Vizetelly’s father. 
The Vizetellys set out to publish translations of some of 
Zola’s novels ; and our public, in one of those fits of morality 
so exquisitely ridiculed by Macaulay, got fairly wild over 
them. A prosecution followed, and the Vizetelly business 
went into liquidation. We recovered from that fit of 
morality, and received Zola here as a guest; and the 
greater number of his works can now be read in English. 
In matters of detail some of them are extremely ugly, 
lacking the reticence of the highest and most effective 
artistry ; but it would be a puritanic conscience that at 
this day laid them under the moral ban. During some 
years Mr. Vizetelly has been engaged on his reminiscences, 
and this is the third volume. His ‘‘ Seven Lands”’ are 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal; and the whole book is an entertaining and 
instructive commentary on the life of the period that it 
covers. Let us have another. 


A CORNISH HAUL. By Bernard Moore. 
well.) 

In 1914 we called attention to Mr. Bernard Moore’s 
volume, ‘‘ Cornish Catches,’’ which showed that he had a 
real understanding of Cornish folk, and a pride in the 
county. Most of the verses were in the Cornish ver- 
nacular, and had a strong local flavour as well as that 
special humour which belongs to simple folk all the world 
over. It is no contemptible ambition to set forth to the 
world the dwellers in a special locality, and we judged then 
that Mr. Moore’s aim was to be the poetic spokesman for 
Cornwall. Amongst the first Cornish poems there were 
one or two of great beauty, which certainly deserve a place 
in any modern Anthology. In ‘‘ A Cornish Haul’’ we 
have further studies of Cornish folk, and we find once 
more the charm that we remember in the first book. In 
this volume there are no general poems; but we are 
brought into contact with the world beyond by a few war 
poems, which are direct and sincere, and show how the 
war can rouse simple quiet country folk. Mr. Moore will 
not do badly if he confines his future work to his well- 
beloved county, but should he elect to wander further 
afield, we think that he will still prove himself a poet 
worth consideration. 


(Arthur H. Stock- 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, AS SEEN BY SWEDEN 
BORG. By John Howard Spalding. 3s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


Mr. Spalding, who is known by other writings on the 
same subject, has done a useful and lucid piece of work, 
which presents the main teachings of Swedenborg—not 
alone on the Kingdom of Heaven but on the body general 
of doctrine which came to him in his psychic states, these 
having extended over a period of nearly thirty years. 
The celebrated ‘‘ Appeal’”’ of Noble is now rather anti- 
quated, and though the ‘“‘ Compendium of Swedenborg’s 
Theological Writings ’’ seems likely to remain a standard 
work, the present less ambitious, less comprehensive, but 
much more manageable volume will furnish such an insight 
into the Swedish seer’s system as will be sufficient for 
most persons. <A study of the kind was wanted, and it is 
just as well—indeed, on the whole desirable—that it 
should be undertaken by one who accepts the revelation. 
Mr. Spalding seems to do so en masse, though he has written 
a temperate work. His chapter on the complex mind 
according to Swedenborg, is a good piece of expository 
writing. It must be added for the sake of personal sin- 
cerity that the reduction of his vast system into the present 
summary form leaves a very clear impression that the 
gospel according to Swedenborg is not a gospel for human- 
ity, nor even for a considerable circle of elect, but only for 
a curious section who are drawn by a bizarre and yet highly 
conventional presentation of spiritual things. So it has 
been in the past, and so it will remain; but those who 
wish may set against this view the very respectful opinion 
entertained by Sir William Barrett, who seems to be taking 
the seer rather closely to his heart. The book, in any case, 
has helped at least one reader to realise more fully the 
deep gulf which intervenes between all psychics and the 
true mystics of the Christian centuries. The last chapter 
of Mr. Spalding’s work, on the question of evidence for the 
doctrine, was, I suppose, inevitable, but is not less a mistake 
and by no means shows the apologist at his best. It is a 
little flimsy as reasoning and a little weak on the philo- 
sophical basis ; but it is written for the general and unversed 
reader, and if the latter is disposed to accept what has 
preceded he will not be seriously put off by these last 
words on the subject. 


GORSE BLOSSOMS FROM DARTMOOR. By Beatrice 
Chase. 1s. net. (Longmans.) 

There is something singularly pleasant about this 
simple volume of verse. There is nothing very profound, 
nothing startlingly new in any of its pages, but even 
in these strenuous times it succeeds in bringing something 
of the peace of Dartmoor to weary souls. We fancy 
Miss Chase would desire no higher praise. To the author 
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solitude with nature brings God to mind, and she sees 
much for which to praise God and be thankful. For a 
short while by these verses we are taken right away from 
the practical working world to a region which is quite 
as real and perhaps as important. Although we are 
in this volume often in solitary places, and never amidst 
the inspiring activity or the fierce and cruel struggling of 
humanity, we are nevertheless made to feel much of a 
certain gracious kindliness which is so helpful in human 
intercourse, 


WHITE SUNSET. 
“The sun has wed with the moor, .and shed 
On her brow his silver rays, 


And the tors, they swim on the hills’ pale rim 
In a sea of opal haze. 


When white day dies in the placid skies 
The wind will her wings unfurl, 

And the round white moon will glitter soon 
In a sky of mother-of-pearl.” 


POLYCLITUS AND OTHER POEMS. By Kowland Thirl- 


mere. Is. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Mr. Thirlmere gets a good deal of appropriate local 
colour into his study of life in ancient Greece. His title- 
poem is staged in the world of Pheidias : it is a monologue 
in the manner of Browning’s ‘‘ Men and Women,” and 
really does succeed in recapturing something of the reality, 
as well as of the charm, of the old world it describes. We 
are all too apt to fancy that the giants of art—Pheidias, 
Michaelangelo, Raphael and the rest—lived in a sphere 
substantially different from our own, wherein quarrels 
and jealousies, incompetent pretenders and _ exacting 
patrons were not. Mr. Thirlmere shows us our mistake ; 
shows us the sculptor’s studio thick with marble-dust ; 
the sculptor himself, furious with ignorant critics and 
envious rivals; the glare of the summer streets and the 
cool of the mountain woods beyond. We feel, too, the 
charm of his wife Cleora, to whom the monologue is ad- 
dressed, and the peace and beauty of the hillside home to 
which he is about to carry her off from the city heat and 
dust. Some of the other poems have equal merit : notably 
“The Nightingale,’ ‘‘ Bullfinches,’’ and ‘‘ Thoughts of 
Love ”’ (we should certainly add ‘‘ Old Vessels ”’ but for its 
inadequate and over-violent climax). ‘“‘ The Submarine ” 
is a fine sonnet, in workmanship as in literary feeling ; but 
Mr. Thirlmere is probably at his best in “‘ A Skylark in 
Battle.”” The “‘ menacing host of guns ”’ had spoken : 


“Then half a silence touched the chasmed field 
With its caress; the angry, purple sky 
Grew luminous and suddenly revealed 
A lark, that sang of peace in clear reply 
To war’s deep pwan: the stricken earth appealed 
To heaven, and our spirits shivered at its cry.” 


MY BOOK OF BEAUTIFUL LEGENDS. Retold by 
Christine Chaundler and Eric Wood. Illustrated. 6s. 
(Cassell.) 


A very welcome addition to the many books issued 
for children is this selection of old legends retold and 
arranged in a most attractive form by Miss Christine 
Chaundler and Mr. Eric Wood. All the favourites are 
here, as well as many of the lesser known legends of various 
nations, and the authors are to be highly congratulated 
on the excellence of their choice, for in every case the 
version of the legend recounted is the most beautiful 
which has been handed down to us through the centuries. 
The simple, forceful language employed to tell the delightful 
old stories, familiar and unfamiliar, makes them exceedingly 
effective and will serve to impress them deeply on the 
minds of the happy children who find this charming 
volume among their gifts this Christmas-time. Mr: A. C. 
Michael’s coloured illustrations are exceptionally good, 
and the book is one that will be greatly treasured on 
account of its artistic merits as well as its other valuable 
qualities. 


SELECTED POEMS OF THOMAS HARDY. . 2s. 6d. net. 


(Macmillan.) 


There has not been for a long time a more welcome 
addition to the Golden Treasury series than this selection 
of Thomas Hardy’s poems. He stands as distinctively 
apart from all contemporary poets as from all contem- 
porary novelists. Certainly, as a novelist he has his 
disciples; but his poetry has inspired no imitators. It 
has the same stern qualities of realism, the same deter- 
minist philosophy and ironic outlook on life as you find 
in his novels, but it is even more idiosyncratic, more 
intimately personal, more peculiar to himself. There is 
nothing in it of the lyric spontaneity, the exquisite, elusive 
poetic feeling and utterance of Yeats; of the beautiful 
artistry of William Watson, nor of Kipling’s passionate 
energy and magic of phrase. Mr. Hardy is more careful 
of the form of poetry than of its language. His poetry 
is in the thought, the idea, the emotion; the words in 
which he clothes it are the simple, homely words of every- 
day speech. But as you read on and come to understand 
him and are subdued to his moods, you grow to realise 
that in this very stark plainness of phrase lies half the 
vivid power and effectiveness of the stories he tells in his 
ballads, and the loves, regrets, losses, the human kindliness 
and ironic destinies he sings in his lyrics. He will not 
shackle himself with poetical conventions but seems to 
say what he has to say in the first words that come to him, 
talking his poetry as naturally as other men talk prose. 
The selection in this volume is a good and a thoroughly 
representative one. It takes in the best of Mr. Hardy’s 
lyrical, narrative and reflective verse, including the finest 
of his war poems and the songs from ‘‘ The Dynasts,” one 
of which, ‘“‘ The Night of Trafalgar ”’: 

“In the wild October night-time, when the wind raved round 
the land, 


And the Back-sea met the Front-sea, and our doors were 
blocked with sand ’’?—— 


will always rank with the few great war-lyrics that English 
poets have written. 


WAR BOOKS. 


THE DEEPER CAUSES OF THE WAR. _ By Emile 
Hovelaque. Translated by the Author. With a Preface 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. 2s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


M. Hovelaque is no headlong Germanophobe. He has made 
a close and dispassionate study of Germany’s past, and traces 
the growth of those influences that have led to the present 
tragedy. You are impressed both by the reasoning, the imag- 
inative sympathy and the scrupulous fairness of the book. It 
is, as Professor Raleigh declares, ‘‘ the truest and most illumin- 
ating statement anywhere to be found of the causes which have 
unchained this tempest of war.” 


THE WAR AND THE SOUL. By the Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
6s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


With two or three exceptions these are reprints of the popular 
articles Mr. Campbell has for some time past been contributing 
to the Sunday Herald. They deal with various spiritual, social, 
human aspects of the war forcefully and suggestively, and 
“represent a serious attempt to give help and encouragement 
and a certain measure of enlightenment to persons who, at 
present, feel their need of these owing to the abnormal conditions 
which prevail.” ; 


ODD SHOTS. By One of the Jocks. 1s. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


A series of vivid war sketches and verses, evidently written 
by one who has seen and experienced what he describes. There 
is shrewd observation and humour in such character studies as 
that of Bill, ‘‘ An Officer’s Man,” who before the war was a 
surfaceman on the Midland Railway; and “ Piet,” the French 
draper turned soldier and attached to a British force as inter- 
preter; and the pictures of life at the front are some of the 
cleverest, most entertaining things of the kind we have ever 
read. 
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